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The Facsimile ext Society}, 


. was organized at the meeting of the Modern Lan-| ,. 
guage Association at Cleveland, December 30, 1929, forh 
the purpose of reprinting rare texts from the Middle Ages 
down to the present. Its activities include rare and impor-| *: 
tant books in English, Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian; 
books in English Literature, American Literature, History, 
Philosophy, History of Science, and Economics. Its sole 
purpose is to reproduce at cost by photographic facsimile 
these unusual volumes for the use of scholars, students, and 
book-lovers. The Society is a boon to the small college, and| 
it is equally important for the individual scholar, who ha 4. 
been forced to go abroad for such material. 
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.* 
THE annual membership dues are five dollars. In return 
the Society sends to each member an equivalent value in 
books of his own choosing. Beyond this the member ig 
allowed to buy any book published during his active mem- 
bership for about one-third off. The Society plans to pub-| Th. 
lish twenty-five books or more during its first year; there 
after it hopes to produce one hundred books yearly if the 
plan arouses sufficient interest. We urge your individua 
support and ask that you inform your friends of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Society. 


Proressor E. E. Letsy of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, is a member-at-large of all committees 
of the Facsimile Text Society. To him should be sen 
suggestions regarding titles of Texana and comments of 
general nature, which will always be welcomed. 
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The Facsimile Text Society announces that the follow- 
ety ing books are ready for distribution: 


Lan-| ;, Joun DonNE: Biathanatos (First Edition 1646). 


, 
9, for Price $2.50; net to members, $1.50. 
: Ages| 
04 2. THOMAS WARTON THE ELDER: Poems on Sev- 
sles | eral Occasions. 
| ‘ 
istory, Price $2.50; net to members, $1.50. 


ts sole} 3, A GENTLEMAN oF VirciniA: Poems on Several 
simile| Occasions. 


S) - Price $1.25; net to members $ .75 

e, and) 

* has| 4 Henry More: Ethics (English translation, 
1690). 


Price $2.50; net to members, $1.50. 
5. T. M.: A Discourse of Trade from England to 


return the East Indies, 1621. 
lue in Price $1.50; net $1.00. 
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) pub-- The SourHwest REvIEw is the official agent of the 
rye for the Southwest. Membership dues sent to the 
gazine will be promptly forwarded. 
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THE AMERICAN RHYTHM 


THE AMERICAN RHYTHM, by Mary 
Austin. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


HIS new edition of Mary Aus- 
tin’s important book gives fresh 
occasion for review of her belief in 
the importance of Indian culture for 
American civilization. To a people 
rapt in adoration of the machine, a 
non-mechanical culture must seem 
rather quaint than significant; and 
Mrs. Austin has been seriously mis- 
understood mainly on this account. 
But as the machines lose their novel- 
ty and it becomes plain that even air- 
planes and radios cannot permanently 
sweeten life, perhaps she will be more 
fully comprehended . 

Mrs. Austin believes that civiliza- 
tion, culture, call it what you will, is 
a function in which the two variables 
are a population and a specific envir- 
enment. This function has meaning 
accordingly as the population and its 
surroundings have reached an accom- 
modation. Change the environment, 
and a new working arrangement be- 
comes necessary. Such is the situation 
in which Americans, but once re- 
moved from pioneers in a strange 
land, now find themselves. However 
important the art, the institutions, 
the various heritages which they 
brought with them from the Old 
World, the pioneers were forced in 
a real sense to begin again the long 
process of adaptation to the land 
which after centuries had produced 
the various civilizations of Europe. 
Greece, Rome, Paris, London, were 
indeed important, and will always re- 
main so; but not most important. At- 
tempts to transplant them to Amer- 
ica represent a misconception of the 
problem of civilization, and, persisted 


in, become a romantic cloistering of 
the most sterile sort. The develop- 
ment of an American civilization, 
which is not the motto of an inferior- 
ity complex, but a necessity, depends 
upon the assimilation of the Ameri- 
can people to the American continent. 
That this involves a temporary re- 
gression, even a primitivism, cannot 
be gainsaid. But until an Anteus- 
like contact with the earth is estab- 
lished, American culture and Amer- 
ican art must in the nature of things 
remain undernourished by their air- 
dangling roots. 


Here, thinks Mrs. Austin, lies the 
importance of the Indians: a people 
who without distracting backward 
glances to a remembered Europe have 
spent centuries learning the secrets of 
this continent, and whose rituals and 
other forms of artistic expression are 
a treasure-house of realized under- 
standing of the scene in which mod- 
ern America must enact the drama 
of her national life. The accommoda- 
tion of Americans to the continent 
will come, in any event, if Americans 
continue living here; but the period 
of aimless casting about can be much 
shortened by an intelligent use of the 
materials ready to hand in the various 
Indian cultures. This, it seems to me, 
is common sense. No one is proposing 
that we live in pueblos and nourish 
ourselves with hand-ground corn- 
meal. The adaptation which will 
come must depend upon invisible 
forces—in a word, upon the rhythm 
of existence. Here again no abdica- 
tion of the critical intelligence is in- 
volved; the question arises and wi 
be settled on a subliminal plane which 
emerges only in such unintellectual 
manifestations of culture as the emo- 
tional drive of art and the intuition 
behind political institutions. “The 
suggestibility of the human organism 
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in the direction of rhythmic response 
is so generous,” says Mrs. Austin, 
“that the rhythmic forms to which 
the environment gives rise, seem to 
pass through the autonomic system, 
into and out of the subconscious with- 
out our having once become intel- 
lectually aware of them. Rhythm, 
then, in so far as it affects our poetic 
mode, has nothing to do with our in- 
tellectual life.” 


The various applications of this 
contention, such of them as are not 
obvious, are naturally of too great a 
scope to be fully discussed in a re- 
view, or indeed in a book. But the 
relation of Mrs. Austin’s opinions to 
the purposes of the Southwest Re- 
view will be apparent. 


H. S. 


“AS MOUNTAINS ARE” 


InDIAN EarTH, by Witter Bynner. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


N his latest and finest volume of 

verse Witter Bynner’s art is seen 
to “taper To the Point of a brush in 
ancient Chinese fingers.” The forms 
of Chinese and Japanese verse have 
had many imitators in English; but 
few, if any, have succeeded as has 
Mr. Bynner in bringing the spirit of 
this poetry to bear upon Occidental 
culture and materials. The influence 
is seen not merely in occasional ref- 
erences (like the lines quoted above) 
that tend to show which way the 
poet’s face is turned: “the blind gui- 
tarist . . . centuries back in Asia”, 
“the two old sages With Asian faces 
and with Indian hats’’, “a tree... 
As perfect against the lake as a tree 
in Japan”; nor in the Japanese-print 
simplicity and delicacy of pattern and 
the “visual quality” of poems like 
“Lovers”, “Mexican Wind”, and 
this picture of “A Boatman”’: 


In the pool of shadow floating cool on 
the sand, 

As if for fish to lean in motionless, 

The boatman lies asleep, shirt wrinkled 
away 

From his brown middle, hands under 
head, legs 

Dreaming of death; and close to him 
as a weed 

Is to a fish, his hat is sleeping too... 

How intimate he is with the good earth, 

As if, long buried, he were still alive 

Among the many other mounds of sand. 


Nor in the Oriental charm of a title 
like “Sitting Alone in My Study 
Window by the Pepper-Tree”. Nor 
in the naive refinement of phrasing 
like 
I have seen manv 
Chapala sunsets—but never betore have 
I seen one 


Come down from the mountain to be a 
beautiful woman. 


More than these, the poet’s long la- 
bor of love in Chinese poetry has 
yielded him the tranquility of an an- 
cient culture which, in his own fa- 
miliar words, “has preserved the head 
of a man and the heart of a child” 
(here echoed in “Unless we remain 
children, we grow too old”), and 
what, with reference to Chinese 
painting, has been called “that infinite 
sense of space which comes to one 
upon viewing the sequence of hills 
and valleys from a still higher point 
of vantage”. And the two ideals of 
this serene and mellow wisdom, 
which have always been the ideals of 
Mr. Bynner’s poetry, here reach the 
perfection of a material perfectly 
suited to their mood and technique. 
They are, to quote his “Poetry and 
Culture” (The Dial, October, 
1928), the “sense of the beauty of 
nature” and, quickening and sober- 
ing it, the “wistful warmth of hu- 
man friendship”. 

Into the remotely beautiful com- 
radeship of the countrymen and boat- 
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men of Chapala and their poised in- 
timacy with the land, caught in the 
iridescent web of native names and 
things, native music and dance, the 
poet has entered with perfect nat- 
uralness and without the factitious 
exoticism of South Sea “primitives”. 
And for his poetry of the land and 
the people joined inseparably in the 
“good life” he has created an imagery 
drawn directly from his themes and 
his background, carried along on the 
pure stream of his language and un- 
rhymed cadence in that smooth, even 
flow of perfectly assimilated and bal- 
anced detail and homely immediacy 
of emotion, as in a friendly letter, 
characteristic of Chinese poetry. 
From the Indians themselves the 
poet has derived a symbolism which 
in the opening and closing poems of 
the volume, ““The Winged Serpent” 
and “Shalako”, is fully achieved. The 
latter in particular display his powers 
of lithe and vigorous diction and odic 
structure in their maturity. But the 
Pueblo dance poems, which perhaps 
call for epic rather than lyric gifts, 
are more self-conscious and less alive 
than the human and unassuming 
genre pictures on Old Mexico folk 


themes. 
B. A. BorKIn. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AGAIN 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, by Nor- 
man Foerster. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


HE subtitle of Professor Foer- 
ster’s book, “A Study in Lit- 
terae Inhumaniores’’, accurately sug- 
gests his thesis and his point of view. 
He is concerned with the barbarism 
of fact which has settled upon Amer- 
ican scholarship, and he attacks from 
the bivouac of the New Humanists. 
On the whole, he has done better by 
his propositions than he was able to 


do in his American Criticism, and 
certainly his manner here is more ur. 
bane than it is in the introduction to 
the more recent Humanism in 
America. 

As a matter of record, it should 
be noted that a vigorous if maligned 
protagonist of the controversy over 
humanism writes and is published in 
North Carolina. And though the the- 
sis might be carried too far, an en- 
thusiast for the home-town boys 
might discern an organic relation be- 
tween Professor Foerster’s strictures 
upon American education and other 
manifestations of the provincial spirit. 
For the provinces, however else they 
may sin, are not at heart pedantic; 
and Professor Foerster is attacking 
pedantry, particularly the pedantry 
of the scientific method in literary 
criticism and literary history. If the 
tradition of the gentleman which the 
Southern provinces once cherished 
means anything, it means a deliberate 
effort after poise and proportion, 
even in such unpromising fields as the 
graduate schools of the universities: 
a French finesse in the face of the 
German efficiency which is the de- 
clared creed of many Eastern and 
some Middle-Western institutions. 

The author points out the succes- 
sive phases of scientific literary schol- 
arship which rose out of the Roman- 
tic movement: the devotion to phil- 
ology which reached its climaxes in 
Grimm’s and Max Miiller’s general- 
izations; the historical method in the 
writing of literary history, employing 
biological concepts to achieve the the- 
ories of Taine and Brunetiére; and 
more recently still, the tendency to 
make literary criticism a branch of 
sociology. These various efforts to 
convert literature into science, Pro- 
fessor Foerster thinks, have had many 
ill results, not least of which is the 
drowning of critical judgment in the 
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boundless ocean of facts which has 
covered the modern intellectual 
world. By way of remedy he proposes 
a rehabilitation of taste, a renewed 
emphasis upon permanent rather than 
transitory phases of literature, and a 
reorganization of undergraduate and 
graduate literary studies to mitigate 
the evils of specialization. 

Though all this is not new, Pro- 
fessor Foerster puts it well. He has 
not, however, given sufficient notice 
to an objection which is certain to be 
raised. Deep down in their hearts, 
many Eastern professors believe that 
persons living West and South are 
simply lazy, and therefore are not 
to be taken seriously in either schol- 
arship or criticism. Without ques- 
tioning too much what seems an un- 
critical assumption of the value of 
mere industry in things of the mind, 
one might at least take issue with this 
opinion in point of fact. Someone 
should say once in a while, where it 
will be heard in academic circles, that 
there are other forms of strenuous- 
ness of the spirit than those involved 
in scholarly research. But perhaps it 
would do no good. It seems the prov- 
inces will do better at present to 
eschew controversy in favor of the 
more interesting task of working out 
their own destinies according to their 
own best insight. If the provincial 
universities profit by Professor Foer- 
ster’s advice, so much the better. 


H. S. 


TALL TALES 


Tatt Tares of the SouTHWEST. 
Edited by Franklin J. Meine. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. 


F readers of the Southwest Re- 
view will understand that this 
k is not about their region but 
about the old Southwest—Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, even indeed the 
old South—they will be spared the 
one disillusionment they might have 
in regard to it. After that they may 
revel in the antics of bear-hunters, 
politicians, rivermen, circuit-riders, 
pilots, confidence men, homesteaders, 
gamblers, turkey-runners, shanty 
folk, tramp printers, broad-homers, 
trappers, swamp-doctors—all the 
gorgeous pageantry of a pioneer 
land. By this time the older readers 
will surmise, and rightly, that these 
tales come out of Georgia Scenes, 
Flush Times in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, Sut Lovingood’s Yarns, The 
Adventures of Simon Suggs, and 
many another collection of stories 
that tapped the vein of the genial 
South before the War. “This early 
humor of the South,” the editor ob- 
serves, “had no counterpart in the 
humor of any other section of the 
United States.” What passes for 
Western humor was largely South- 
ern. Mark Twain may have leaped 
to fame on the back of a Western 
frog, but he was simply reviving a 
kind of story-telling that had long 
had a vogue in his native Southwest. 
Charcoal sketches though these be, 
of red-necked Georgia crackers in 
eye-gouging, nose-biting fights and 
horse-trade wrangles, or of poking 
a hornet’s nest into a negro camp- 
meeting, and what not; they are the 
only authentic record we have of an 
interesting age. And they are more: 
in the rise of realism in America 
they bear no mean part. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that Mr. 
Knopf in projecting his American 
Desert series should have selected 
this book as among the first to be 
published. It only remains for some- 
one to bring forward a similar col- 
lection of humorous tales of the real 


Southwest. 
E. E. Letsy 











IN THIS ISSUE 


The frontispiece of this issue is drawn by GERALD BYWATERS, a young 
Dallas artist, who has also appeared in the Review as an essayist. 


PrITMAN B. Potter has been since 1926 professor of political science at 
Wisconsin. At present he is in Geneva as a lecturer in the League of Na 
tions University. 


Davi Y. THOMAS, a native of Kentucky, professor of history and political 
science at the University of Arkansas, is a member of the summer faculty of 
the University of Texas this year. 


Both artist and writer, FRANK G. APPLEGATE, after spending many years 
among the Indians, is now living in Santa Fe. 


Horace McCoy has taken part in a number of performances of the Dallas 
Little Theatre; at present he is editing The Dallasite and writing fiction for 
a number of popular magazines. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, contributor of three poems in this issue, is editor of 
The Morada. Although he lives at Albuquerque and has been included ina 
number of anthologies, he states that this is an early appearance for his work 
in a Southwestern magazine. 


The Review is glad to present KENNETH C. KAUFMAN again to its read 
ers. He is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma, though a native of 
Kansas. 


JAMES Q. DEALEY is with the editorial staff of the Dallas News. Formerly 
active, he is now emeritus professor of sociology and political science at 
Brown University. 


J. Evetts HALEY is a native of Texas and was educated at the state uni- 
versity. He has written an account of the XIT ranch. 


CaREY MCWILLIAMS is the author of a life of Ambrose Bierce which has 
received very favorable comment. His home is in Los Angeles. 


OrA PHELPS BAKER is the director of the Highland Park art gallery. 


REBECCA SMITH, member of the English department of Texas Christian 
University, is joint-author of a history text intended for use primarily in 
schools of the Southwest. 


SAMUEL Woop GEISER, a contributing editor of the Review, will treat in 
his next paper the travels of Thomas Drummond, the Scots botanist, in Texas 
in 1833-34. 


CHARLIE JEFFRIES lives at Winkler, Freestone County, Texas. 
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Drawn by Gerald Bywaters 


CHARLES WRIGHT, aet. 54 


From a photograph in possession of the Gray Herbarium 


of Harvard University. 
See page 343 
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THE DRAG OF SLOGANS 


By Davin Y. THomas 


T IS generally conceded that the London Conference 
on limitation of armaments was a qualified success 
when measured in terms of a mere comparison between 
where we were before it began and where we stood at its 
close. That is, we have made some progress; but that the 
conference was a brilliant success hardly any one will af- 
firm. Slogans were a little too prominent in the prepara- 
tions and proceedings. Now slogans—which generally 
stand for competition, not co-operation—may serve a very 
useful purpose for the accomplishment of ends desired by 
Chambers of Commerce and Rotarians, but their value in 
international relations was shown to be extremely doubtful 
by the outcome of the London Conference. 
For many years Great Britain has held that she must have 
a two-power fleet—to keep the avenues of trade, especially 
for food, open for herself in war time and to be able to 
close those avenues to the enemy: no freedom of the seas 
for her. Since the time of Washington the United States has 
had two slogans, “no permanent” (generally “entangling’’) 
“alliances” and “freedom of the seas”. It matters little that 
we have not always stood by these principles. Exceptions to 
the first occurred in the tripartite treaty affecting the 
Samoan Islands (1889) and the Four Power Treaty (1922), 
and to the second in 1861-5 and 1917-8. They stood us in 
good stead as often as we wanted to use them. At the Rap- 
idan Conference President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald 
could not agree on the freedom of the seas and agreed to 
leave that out of the agenda for the London Conference. 
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“Reduction” would hurt nobody, certainly not the taxpay- 
ers, and that was put first. Long before this England had 
realized that the United States had more money to pour 
into the seas than she could ever hope to have, and “parity” 
was agreed on as the second slogan, parity with each other. 
The Kellogg-Briand Pact was taken as a third slogan, but 
made subordinate. 


Since 1870 France may be said to have had only one 
major slogan, “security”. To obtain it she has been will- 
ing to take any one of a half dozen ways, or all of them, 
but in every situation it is this principle of making herself 
secure which has been her great concern. Since 1914 to such 
an end she has thought in terms of alliances (the little en- 
tente), of a large army (not counting the reserves), of sub- 
marines (Washington Conference), of political commit- 
ments or agreements in advance for a conference when her 
security was threatened (Paris, Locarno, and London con- 
ferences). Italy has not been sloganing very long, but Mus- 
solini was ready with one at the London Conference, 
“parity with France”. Japan did not ask specially for parity 
with anybody, but her slogan was “increase of naval ratio 
from 60 per cent to 70 per cent,” probably assuming that 
this would give her parity in regard to defense with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Looked at from the nationalistic point of view, hardly a 
word of criticism can be said of these slogans. Why should 
not the United States avoid entangling alliances, and enjoy 
freedom of the seas; why should not England deny freedom 
of the seas and maintain a two-power fleet; why should not 
France have security by any and every means possible; why 
should not Italy demand parity with France on the seas, 
although too poor to realize it; and why should not Japan 
have a fleet more than two-thirds as large as that of any 
other power? The only valid criticism is that, if the na- 
tionalistic spirit is to be maintained, these nations ought 
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never to have gone into a conference at all. Then each 
would have been free to give full play to its nationalism, 
to build as large a navy—including cruisers with big guns, 
submarines and air craft—as its taxpayers could carry. The 
fact that they have gone into conference, however, is a hope- 
ful sign. It indicates that the nations are suffering from 
the growing pains of internationalism. 

While “reduction” looked innocent enough to the Amer- 
ican and English delegates, France could not separate it 
from “security” and demanded political commitments; 
neither was she willing to grant parity to Italy. Here was 
where the conference almost broke down. The slogans men- 
tioned above were professedly based on the principle of self- 
defense. No nation was asking for parity to assume the of- 
fensive; if any nation had had such designs in mind, she 
would hardly have been found at the conference, much less 
asking for parity with anybody. 

Assuming that the nations were honest in their profes- 
sions for reduction, parity, and peace, there are two funda- 
mental defects in the way they went about it in London. In 
the first place, absolute parity is an impossibility. The same 
number of tons of the same class of ships, the same number 
of guns of the same caliber and range, and the same amount 
of shells would not give parity between Great Britain and 
the United States. The man behind the guns must be taken 
into account. Our gunners are generally of a superior class, 
but, although Great Britain would not dare to bring all her 
fleet to our waters, possibly she might get the better of us, 
if her trainers happened to be a little more skillful—unless 
we made a selective draft of the gunmen of some of our 
cities. On the defense she would hardly be equal to us be- 
cause we could take a large part of our fleet for the offense, 
while her navy must, for effective defense, be scattered 
throughout the world. Japan has only a small area to de- 
fend and 60 per cent might mean superiority in defense, as 
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it should; but it also might mean superiority for a limited 
offense—for example, against our possessions in the Far 
Fast. 


The other fundamental defect lies in the apparent assump- 
tion of each nation that some, or all, of the others will be- 
gin a war, assume the offensive, while that nation itself never 
will. Our demand for parity with England looks as if we 
are foreseeing hostility, while the demand of Mussolini for 
parity with France looks as if he expects a war between 
France and Italy. In other words, the delegates at London 
were thinking in terms of war, not in terms of peace. Al- 
though President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald had ex- 
pressed good-will toward the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
parted with the understanding that it should be taken ser- 
iously, the delegates at London seem to have overlooked 
the fact that all of their countries, and most of the nations 
of the world, had signed this agreement. Or they assumed 
that the pact is meaningless to every nation except their 
own. Else why all this pother about “defense”, which seems 
out of place, not to say absurd, among nations which have 
renounced war? 


In the Four Power Treaty (1922) the United States, 
“with a view to the preservation of the general peace and the 
maintenance of their rights in relation to their insular pos- 
sessions and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean”, agreed with France, Great Britain and Japan, that 
in case the possessions of one of them in the Far East were 
jeopardized by an outside power, all would “communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to the most effective measures to be taken 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation”. Not only did these powers then and there not re 
nounce war, but they agreed to “communicate fully. and 
frankly” when trouble seemed to be coming. It is since 1922 
that these powers and most of the nations of the world have 
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signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact renouncing war as a part of 
national policies. Yet, in spite of this, no power at the 
London Conference proposed disarmament. Since not all 
the great powers were represented there, it could hardly 
have been expected. The furthest they were willing to go was 
to discuss ratios based upon a moderate reduction. When 
Great Britain and the United States were disposed not to al- 
low France the ratio she demanded her delegates fell back 
upon the conference table promised in the Four Power 
Treaty, communication “with one another fully and frank- 
ly” in order to find the best method of obtaining security 
when danger should threaten. Mr. MacDonald showed 
some inclination to support the French demand, but the 
American delegation, remembering Washington’s warn- 
ing against “permanent” (not “entangling’”’) alliances— 
though the French proposal was for only six years—and 
forgetting the Four Power Treaty even with the Senate 
reservation of “no commitment to armed force, no alliance, 
no obligation to join in any defense”, returned a “no”, al- 
though it was slightly qualified. 


An inspired syndicated letter from Washington of about 
the same date said that the reply of the American delega- 
tion foreshadowed a change of policy on “political com- 
mitments” in the Far East. Perhaps it is correct for the 
Far East, but what about the West? Washington’s warning 
against “permanent” and Jefferson’s warning against “en- 
tangling” alliances were designed to keep us free from 
European wars and politics. But the Four Power Treaty, 
while confined to Far Eastern affairs, might involve us in 
“European wars and politics” because of their intimate re- 
lationship to the East. France, according to press reports, 
asked for less, for she would have been satisfied with an 
executive promise to come to the council table. Yet it 
seems that while we make treaties about Asiatic wars and 
Politics and another treaty renouncing war, and while Sec- 
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retary Stimson takes the lead in calling attention of the 
world to the first threat of violation of the latter by Russia 
and China over the Manchurian railway, European wars 
and politics must not even be talked about before war actu- 
ally occurs. Twice in our history we have been dragged into 
a European war against our will. In spite of this and the 
fact that war has been renounced, we still refuse to counsel 
when the security of a European nation is threatened, <al- 
though we are more likely than ever to be dragged into such 
a war. 


The argument has been advanced that going to the council 
table leads to giving advice; that if one gives advice he must 
help to carry it out; and that this would surely lead to 
war. It would be difficult to find a more ridiculous line of 
reasoning. The treaty of parity drawn up at London, how- 
ever numerous its good qualities are, will restrain us still 
more than a simple promise to go to the council table when 
France’s security is threatened, especially with the Bran- 
digee reservation of “no commitment to armed force, no 
alliance, no obligation to join in any defense”. Without 
such a treaty of parity we would be free to build a navy 
half the size of that of Great Britain, or double it, if we 
pleased. With the treaty we cannot exceed the British fleet. 
We shall be under no obligation to come up to parity, but 
even while the conference was in session many were regret: 
ting that, without the promised reduction, we would have 
to build a billion dollar fleet to attain parity. There is no 
compulsion to parity; only a restraint against exceeding 
parity. The parity treaty certainly is more entangling, lays 
more restraint upon Congress, than a simple political com- 
mitment to go to the council table. 

Perhaps our delegation’s qualified “no” to France’s pro- 
posal for a conference when her security was endangered 
was thrown out to test American public opinion, especially 
that of the Senate. Mr. MacDonald’s qualified approval 
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certainly brought loud reverberations in England, for soon 
the press was ringing with a new slogan, “no further po- 
litical commitments”. An analysis of the slogan, however, 
showed that it meant no further taxes, no commitments that 
would lead to war and more taxes. No one objects to se- 
curity without taxes. 

Limitation of armaments is good for the taxpayer and 
may decrease a little the probability of war, but it never 
will bring security. Not even disarmament will do this, for 
if men think they have a cause to fight, they will fight with 
clubs until more effective weapons can be secured. The re- . 
nunciation of war as a part of the national policy is far 
better, but even this is incomplete, particularly if not fol- 
lowed by disarmament. President Hoover recognized this 
fact when, while the conference was in session, he spoke of 
“implementing” the Kellogg-Briand Pact, finding some way 
to mobilize public opinion. Even after the nations re- 
nounce war and disarm, differences, disputes, will continue 
to arise. Some effective way to settle these disputes will 
give far greater security at far less expense to the taxpayer 
than alliances, armies, navies, airplanes, submarines, or po- 
litical commitments, or all of them combined. That effec- 
tive way now exists in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, commonly called the World Court, if the nations 
will only make proper use of it. 


Just here we are confronted with two difficulties of first 
rate importance. The first is that the United States and Rus- 
sia, two of the leading powers of the world, are not mem- 
bers of the court; the second is that the court does not have 
complete and compulsory jurisdiction except in cases where 
the nations have accepted the so-called optional clause. 

Why Russia is not a member is known to every one who 
knows anything about her history for the last decade. The 
reason why the United States is not a member is the United 
States Senate. January 27, 1927, that body agreed to enter 
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with five reservations, the most significant of which was the 
fifth. 


That the Court shall not render any advisory opinion except pub- 
licly after due notice to all States adhering to the Court and to all 
interested States and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State, concerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute in which the United States has or claims an interest. 


A member of the Senate who helped draw up this reser- 
vation assured the writer that all the Senate desired was 
equality. As we are not represented on the Council of the 
League of Nations, the Senate felt that this reservation was 
necessary to insure that equality. If its assumption that 
unanimity was required in the Council in cases of this kind 
was correct, this desire was only natural and commendable. 
To the Council, however, which said that this rule of unani- 
mity had not been established, it looked like a request for 
special privilege and that body asked for a conference to 
clarify its meaning. Secretary Kellogg replied that the 
reservation was “plain and unequivocal” and declined the 
invitation to the conference. 


But the conference was held, forty-four nations being 
represented. The body assumed that all the United States 
wanted was equality, drew up certain provisions and agree- 
ments to that end, and laid them before our State Departt- 
ment. For more than two years our President and Secre- 
tary kept silence. After tremendous pressure had been 
brought to bear upon them they sent Mr. Root over to con- 
fer. The result was an agreement for an amendment to the 
effect that, whenever any request comes to the court for an 
advisory opinion touching any dispute in which the United 
States has or claims an interest, “an exchange of views” 
must take place “with all possible speed”. After this the 
protocol is not altogether explicit, but it seems that if, after 
the exchange of views, “it shall appear that no agreement 
can be reached and the United States is not prepared to 
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forego its objections”, the Court may go on and render the 
advisory opinion. If it does, the right of withdrawal “will 
follow naturally without any imputation of unfriendliness 
or unwillingness to codperate generally for peace and good 
will”. 

Now if we want reduction, parity, and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact (peace), we shall have to cease thinking in 
terms of withdrawal and think more in terms of jurisdic- 
tion. The jurisdiction of the court, so far as concerns sub- 
ject matter, is broad enough to meet most needs affecting 
justiciable questions. It is the interpretation of: (1) a 
treaty; (2) any point of international law; (3) the existence 
of any fact which, if established, will constitute a breach 
of international obligation; (4) the nature and extent of the 
reparation to be made for the breach of international obli- 
gation; (5) a decision rendered by the court. That is, it has 
jurisdiction over these things, if the nations concerned vol- 
untarily submit them for adjudication. The court has no’ 
jurisdiction over the states, even if members of the court, 
unless they voluntarily submit to decision or sign the sepa- 
rate protocol or optional clause. They may do the former in 
either of two ways: bring forward each case separately, or 
sign treaties agreeing to submit certain kinds of cases. If 
they wish to present all cases of a legal nature to the court, 
they can do so by signing the separate protocol. 

The statute as first reported in 1920 provided for com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over the member nation. The small 
tations, which could not defend themselves by force of arms 
against the larger nations, heard this gladly, but the larger 
ones refused to accept it and provided for jurisdiction in 
cases voluntarily submitted, leaving each nation free to ac- 
cept the optional clause. Many of the small nations 
promptly accepted. Germany, which had been disarmed 
and was as helpless as the small nations in the matter of 
force, was the first potential great power to accept. Now 
forty-two nations, including Germany, France, and Great 
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Britain, have signed, most of them ‘on condition of reci- 
procity, and twenty-one have ratified and are bound by it. 


But the court as now constituted can handle only questions 
which by their nature are justiciable, that is, can be settled 
according to law and evidence. This leaves a considerable 
group of questions commonly called political, questions of 
policy, which the courts say lie beyond their jurisdiction. 
Probably questions of this kind are more frequently the 
cause of international disputes than those which can be set- 
tled according to law and evidence. Some method of set- 
tling disputes of this kind, then, is necessary for security. 


In the present anarchic condition of the world every na- 
tion claims the right to have its own policy without regard 
to others. —The Monroe Doctrine is the most outstanding 
policy of the United States and is more than a century old. 
Even older and fully as vigorous is the policy of expansion. 
Great Britain has long maintained a two-power fleet and 
only recently gave it up under an unescapable necessity. 
This policy was connected with her old and vigorous policy 
of building a colonial empire and of maintaining an unin- 
terrupted passage to India. Russia’s policy for centuries 
has been to find an ice-free port. For nearly three-quarters 
of a century there was a keen struggle between France and 
Germany for the leadership in continental Europe and re- 
port commonly had it that William II was out for the lead- 
ership of the world in 1914. Japan has announced that her 
position in the Far East is very much like that of America 
under the Monroe Doctrine. When such policies of world 
powers conflict they cause disputes, sometimes war. Such 
policies often clash with the interests, not to say rights, of 
small nations and then they cause heartburnings, hatreds, 
as in Haiti, Egypt, and Korea. At the Berlin Conference 
(1884-5) each of the powers agreed not to make any more 
acquisitions of territory in Africa without notifying the 
others. This may have helped some in maintaining peace 
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among the powers, but the agreement was made in utter 
disregard of the rights and wishes of the natives. 

Policies may sometimes be carried to the point where 
they involve rights and could properly be settled according 
to the rules of law and evidence. What legal right has the 
United States in Haiti and Nicaragua, or Japan in Korea, 
or Great Britain in Egypt and India? Perhaps that is one 
reason why they hesitate to accept the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court. 

While the nations have renounced war as a national pol- 
icy, they have not yet renounced other policies which cause 
war. The United States still holds to the Monroe Doctrine 
although President Wilson renounced expansion by con- 
quest. England can hardly be said to have turned from the 
two-power fleet policy—although she has given it up for 
the time being outside the Mediterranean—or the policy of 
dominating backward peoples; Japan has not renounced 
primacy in the Far East; Russia has not ceased to desire 
for an ice-free port, nor have the nations promised her one. 
And France and Germany have not renounced rivalry for 
the leadership of continental Europe. 


Clashes between individuals and corporations or between 
corporations and local governmental bodies we settle by 
administrative organs established by law. For a long time 
it was the policy of the railroads to charge “all the traffic 
will bear”. Then for a time it was the policy of the several 
states to reduce the charges more than the railroads could 
bear. The Interstate Commerce Commission, backed by the 
courts, now looks after that and tries to establish justice for 
all. Its powers are mandatory. 

We have no such international body, but since the first 
Hague Conference the world has been seeking ways of set- 
tling non-legal disputes, as well as those of a legal nature. 
Following the first Hague Conference a few nations (Italy, 
Denmark, Norway) agreed, through bilateral treaties, to 
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submit all disputes, of whatever nature, to arbitration. The 
United States made an advance when she agreed in the 
Bryan treaties (1913-4) to submit all disputes not settle 
by diplomacy to a permanent commission for investigation 
and not to go to war pending the inquiry, but did not agree 
to accept the findings of the commission. A slight advance 
was made over the Bryan treaties by the Fifth Pan-Amer. 
ican Conference (1923), which provided for two perma- 
nent bodies, one at Washington and one at Montevideo, to 
receive requests for the convocation of the commission of 
inquiry. 

A more notable advance was made in 1928 by the League f 
of Nations when it submitted a model treaty in the form of 
a General Act open to signature by any nation. In this the 
signatories agree to submit disputes of a legal nature to the 
‘World Court or to an arbitral tribunal, and all other dis- 
putes not settled by diplomacy to a conciliation commission. 
The great powers hesitate to accept such a program and 
only three lesser powers, the Scandinavian countries, have 
surrendered to it. In 1929 the Assembly made one more 
‘attempt to “stop the gap” that leads to war, but the com: 
mittee of eleven appointed to prepare an amendment could 
only advise that the Council should recommend to the in 
terested parties “the procedure best suited to meet the 
case”. 


Arbitration undoubtedly will, in most cases, be the form 
recommended. It is not a perfect means of settling disputes, 
but it is far better than the policy of Jaissez faire. It has 
settled some very serious disputes arising out of clashes in 
policy, notably in the fur seal controversy, although a ques 
tion of legal right was involved in this. It has failed in 
others simply because there was no existing body with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact is a magnificent gesture to 
ward world peace, but it will take more than gestures to 
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bring about that condition. That is why President Hoover 
told the Daughters of the American Revolution, just on the 
eve of the signature of the naval pact at London, that we 
must enter the World Court. When all the nations of the 
world enter and accept compulsory jurisdiction for justici- 
able questions and compulsory arbitration for difficulties 
arising out of clashes of policy, we shall not be far from 
world peace. Universal and lasting peace is a pearl of 
great price, a great price in spirit, but cheap in dollars. If 
the nations are not willing to pay in spirit, they had as well 
quit talking about it and go on with their armies and navies, 
with or without parity. When they become willing to pay 
in spirit, the questions of parity, global tonnage, and reserves 
will take care of themselves. That price is willingness to 
surrender a bit of the false pride of sovereignty and submit 
questions of a legal nature to the World Court, just as indi- 
viduals submitted to the courts centuries ago, and political 
questions, conflicts of policy, to some form of arbitration, 
just as individuals in the last century submitted questions 
of “honor” to the courts. 

Just now the nations are involved in two agreements which 
are almost contradictory. In the League they are allowed to 
resort to war under certain circumstances. Under the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact they have renounced war as a part of 
national policy. It is now up to the United States, which 
teally started the Pact, to get the other nations out of that 
part of the Covenant which legalizes war. Seemingly the 
only way is for her to accept the World Court, as President 
Hoover advises, and agree to and get the other nations to 
agree to compulsory arbitration for non-legal disputes. 

We need not do all this at once, but the time has come 
for a start. America is at the parting of the ways. Shall we 
follow President Hoover into a court of at least voluntary 
jurisdiction, or the so-called patriotic societies (no doubt 
they honestly think that they are patriotic) into a mistaken 
policy of aloofness and militarism? 











HOPES AND FEARS 
AT GENEVA 


By Pitman B. PotrTer 


HIS spring has been a busy season for international | 


meetings. In Geneva a commission met for the revi- 
sion of the Covenant of the League of Nations to 
bring it into harmony with the Briand-Kellogg Pact; anda 
conference was held to secure a truce in the constant tariff 
warfare which has been raging among European states in 
recent years. At The Hague delegates conferred on the 


codification of international law on certain topics, and in | 


London the naval disarmament conference held its pro- 


longed sessions. More recently there have begun at Geneva f 


three important meetings—of a commission for developing 
international arbitration and security, of the Central Opium 
Committee, and of a committee charged with studying 
means for hastening ratification of conventions signed under 


the auspices of the League. And this list includes less than f 


half of the international conferences of the past three 
months. 


Since all these meetings have been at least partially suc 
cessful, but none completely so, the exact estimate placed 
upon their achievement depends on the degree of faith of the 
observer. The result is a curious state of mind for anyone 
temporarily stationed in Geneva who is watching the cur 
rent of success or failure in international codperation from 
that vantage point: an alternation of confidence and dis 
couragement in regard to the present and the more immedi: 
ate future which is very wearing, or a mingling of those 
two feelings which is more wearing still. The situation 


seems calculated to drive anyone mad who attempts (0 § 
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reach a definite answer on the problem of tendencies in- 
volved. 

The explanations given for the incompleteness of the 
success attained in international codperation in these later 
months are numerous, and most are at least partly accurate. 
Reviewed in detail, they reveal much concerning progress 
toward concord in this world of nations today. 

The simplest explanation of specific failures in attempted 
international coéperation consists in accusing some one 
nation of obstructionism—although this is not much of an 
explanation, to be sure. Thus either France or Italy may be 
blamed for the partial failure of the disarmament confer- 
ence, and Great Britain for the partial failure of the 
League opium work so far: there always is at least one na- 
tion which can be singled out in this manner for major 
responsibility. 

Such an analysis of what has happened is not, as a matter 
of fact, wholly unsound. Even though it is not always the 
same nation or nations which hold up the course of pro- 
gress, usually one or two more particularly block achieve- 
ment in any given instance. It is true that unless we could 
generalize somewhat the positions of the obstructing na- 
tions we should not know much about the situation. But this, 
fortunately or unfortunately, we can do fairly well. Thus 
it can be said without great inaccuracy that France 
and one or two other less important countries, fearful 
for their national security, hold up disarmament progress 
by repeated demands for territorial guarantees. It can be 
said that from time to time Italy rather stands in the way— 
less definitely but more vigorously—by reason of her in- 
transigent nationalism. Great Britain repeatedly holds 
things up by concern for certain selfish imperial interests 
and by unwillingness to give the territorial guarantees 
which France desires. And Russia and the United States, 
by their non-participationist attitude on many matters, often 
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hold back the advances which the other nations might make, 
the attitude of Russia being more damaging than that of 
the United States. 


- The significant thing about these specific nationalistic po. J 


sitions is that they are indeed specific, peculiar to the na. 
tions in question, definite. They are not likely to change and 
they constitute almost insuperable obstacles to progress in 
international codperation in certain matters such as dis. 
armament. The dissimilarities in position and interest 
among the nations are such that agreement on many crucial 
matters is impossible, or seems impossible, to achieve. 

Then there is the explanation given in terms of class in- 
terest. Socialist and communist placards in Geneva, as in 
many other cities, have repeatedly attributed the failure of 
international coéperation to the imperialism of national 
Capitalist groups. In Madrid not long ago I was told, to 
regard the same thing from a different angle, that the 
strength of the dictatorship and the monarchy in that highly 
militarized country lay in the fear of the international 
communist movement held by the propertied classes. The 
individuals in control of national governments, it is said, in 
sist on retaining armaments and national economic and po 
litical power mainly in order to defend themselves against 
the mob. 


There is unquestionably much truth in this contention. 
Russian communism has badly frightened the conservative 
classes in Western Europe: even the liberal Journal de 
Genéve is adamant in its attitude toward Russia, albeit for 
somewhat specific reasons. Hence the conservatives will 
not make concessions in the relaxation of national authort- 
ty and national power which might weaken them agains 
the proletariat. 

One recent failure however, must be attributed to yet at 
other cause, which has frequently been operative of late. At 
The Hague recently, after long preparation and full oppor 
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tunity for study, the nations, in spite of some slight agreement 
on nationality and citizenship, displayed the most amaz- 
ing inability to agree on the rules of international law re- 
garding territorial waters and the responsibility of states 
for the safety of the persons and property of aliens. Now 
this monumental fizzle, for such it was, can be traced in 
part to specific nationalistic opposition on the part of Italy 
and France, the Latin-American nations, and the United 
States. It can also be traced to military and economic in- 
terests guarded by the ruling classes or groups in those 
countries. But it was also caused in large part, as is perfectly 
clear, by the influence of certain legal and political dogmas 
concerning the sovereignty, independence, equality, and 
dignity of states which operated like kinks in the minds of 
the participants and prevented an objective, realistic, 
adaptable treatment of the problems before them. Fortu- 
nately this precise sort of difficulty is not very common at 
Geneva, and talk about sovereignty can usually be diag- 
nosed as solicitude for material interests and so treated. But: 
there is just enough of the traditional legal theory left in 
men’s minds to make very serious trouble whenever legal 
questions come to the surface, and a certain amount of 
trouble, subconsciously, all the time. 


This is to confess something that should be brought to 
the front and emphasized clearly. On several occasions 
during the meetings on the harmonization of the Covenant 
with the Pact and during discussions of the problem of 
sanctions and security, some speaker has reminded his col- 
leagues that a certain particular pledge which they were 
hesitating to give had already been given in an earlier 
treaty, or that they themselves had previously agreed to it 
in the Covenant of the League! The plain fact of the mat- 
ter is that the nations have slid back in the past decade 
and are considerably less willing today to accept restric- 
tions upon national discretion than they were in 1919-1920. 
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The governments are less willing to accept such restrictions 
and the peoples are less insistent that their governments ac- 
cept them. In the first year after the war the governmental 
delegates were carrying on the business of international co- 
Operation with a consciousness of public attention and inter- 
est at their backs; today they are still carrying on the busi- 
ness of international codperation, but it is no longer in re- 
sponse to any vital current interest and demand. One of the 
main reasons for the incompleteness of the success of current 
international codperation is the falling away of the zeal and 
the public demand back of it. The high tide of international 
codperation has ebbed since the days when Wilson toured 
Europe and the millenium was prepared at Paris. 


Now it would not be easy to explain away the hindrances 
to the progress of international codéperation just reviewed. 
Inequalities and dissimilarities among the nations, sharp 
tenets of national policy which result therefrom, the class 
interests and policies which are interwoven with national 
and international relations, the traditions of the past and 
their inhibiting effects—all these influences are vigorous 
and tenacious. They are not going to disappear of them- 
selves very soon. Discouragement is bound to be the mood 
of anyone desirous of seeing a growth of international co- 
Operation who gives due attention to these factors. 

Nor would it be entirely convincing to say, as some are 
tempted to assert, that what is needed is another experience 
such as that of 1914-1918, to bring the nations to their 
senses. Anyone who would so much as debate such a thing 
would leave his case open to the refutation that lies in all 
the horror and the destruction involved in such a catas- 
trophe. Many would doubt, moreover, whether there would 
be any nations left after another world war. But it does 
seem that the salutary lessons learned from the War have 
already been largely forgot and can be re-learned only at 
an exorbitant price. 
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One other possible result might arise from a repetition 
of the experience of 1914-1918, and one other possible fac- 
tor might lead, without such a repetition, to a resumption of 
the cordial—or at least eager—codperative mood of 1919- 
1920. That is the rise to power in a number of leading na- 
tions of labor-socialist forces. This would almost certainly 
be the result of another general war and possibly even of 
only a bad war scare; at least this can be said of France, 
Germany, and Great Britain—in neither of the two latter 
is labor-socialism really in control today—though what 
would happen in Italy no man can guess. The claims and 
allegations of the socialists regarding the practices and aims 
of capitalistic nationalism are absurdly exaggerated and 
even distorted, but it is indisputably true that the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the nationalistic system are the ruling and pos- 
sessing classes, and that international codperation is much 
more in harmony with socialist than with capitalist phi- 
losophy. The cause of international codperation might well 
be advanced by such a development—if socialist labor 
could manage to conduct the national governmental busi- 
ness effectively. 


We are not likely to see any of these startling develop- 
ments take place. We seem to be living in a period similar 
to that which followed the Napoleonic wars, when, in com- 
parison with what had happened just before, nothing much 
occurred in the field of international affairs for some forty 
years. The bad scare just alluded to is probably the most 
we shall get within the next decade at least. For this prob- 
ability there are several reasons, consideration of which will 
lead us to look at the other side of our main question. 


It must be remembered that the problems in the treat- 
ment of which these partial successes or partial failures are 
being recorded are, after all, subordinate problems in com- 
Parison with the two or three main objectives for which the 
League was founded. The League was founded to preserve 
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international peace, to assure international security, and to 
promote international codperation in social and economic 
matters. Codification of law, harmonization of the Coven- 
ant and the Pact, and even disarmament, are subsidiary to 
these main purposes. They would contribute to the attain- 
ment of the major objectives, perhaps, but failure to achieve 
success in subsidiary matters does not necessarily mean fail- 
ure to achieve the fundamental ends in view. If the League is 
capable of preserving peace at all, it is capable not because 
it has obtained from its members any serious degree of dis- 
armament or set up an air-tight system for pacific settlement 
of all disputes, but because it has developed its capacity 
as mediator in time of crisis, and no degree of disarmament 
or legal code of pacific settlement could be so important in 
such an emergency. Take for example the problem of 
security: the League has failed to obtain a general and auto- 
matic guarantee of territorial security for execution of 
Article X, and France would say that this means no reliable 
guarantee at all. Actually the League is in a position to 
protect its members, if it can protect them at all, by its gen- 
eral mediatory capacity; and if this capacity were lacking 
no legal guarantee could work anyway. 


This may seem strangely like saying that the League may 
fail piecemeal but succeed in general. How, to turn to the 
third of the general objectives just mentioned, can inter- 
national codperation in social and economic matters suc- 
ceed if individual opium conferences fail and individual 
tariff conferences fail, if individual treaties are not ratified 
after they are signed, and if health work and social relief 
work have to be carried on against repeated opposition and 
even occasional disloyalty? If international codperation is 
so lamentably incomplete as was suggested at the beginning, 
how at the same time can it succeed? 


The answer is rather complicated. In an editorial in 
La Tribune de Genéve recently the curious phenomenon 
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of governments supporting League work in general and at 
the same time obstructing it in particular cases was dis- 
cussed and some rather metaphysical explanations were giv- 
en for that phenomenon. The fact seems to be that even 
while the nations are unwilling to concede much when they 
get around a table, they persist in getting around the table. 
They are not compelled to confer on these matters either by 
the League—they are themselves “the League”—or even, 
nowadays, by public opinion. To some extent of course, 
they have in the past decade simply acquired the habit of 
conference, and finding themselves involved in a whole sys- 
tem of conferences, they go on with them half mechanically. 
At all events they willingly confer. But they are unwilling 
to agree after they get together. The result is that only a 
limited amount of agreement is attained at any one time. 
On the other hand, this element of agreement is cumulative, 
so that in the end international codperation slowly progress- 
es while it seems largely to fail on every particular occa- 
sion. 


One may test this conclusion finally by asking whether 
observers on the scene, and participants in the process it- 
self, really have confidence that international codpe cation 
will succeed in any large way in these next years. The answer 
which would probably be given by most well informed ob- 
servers here in Geneva today is: “Well—possibly”. A cer- 
tain degree of success has in many cases in the last 
few years proved miraculously possible when no one could 
see how success could be achieved. And is there any thought 
of discontinuing the meetings in question because of their 
only partial success? Not the slightest. The most char- 
acteristic quality of contemporary international codper- 
ation is its ability to continue—it keeps going on. Nobody 
seems to have any idea of discontinuing it; indeed, such sug- 
gestions as are made assume both that it is to be a surviv- 
ing performance and that it is to increase rather than de- 
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crease in scope and vigor. And this, in spite of a rather gen- 
eral admission that international codperation is not, in 
terms of results, getting anywhere very fast. 

In sum, there must exist in the heart and mind of every 
well instructed observer of international codperation in 
this spring of 1930 both a dull discouragement because 
things are not moving more rapidly at present and do not 
promise to move much more rapidly in the near future, and 
a dull confidence that they are going along at a certain pace 
and will continue to go along at least at their present rate 
in the future. The enthusiast for international codperation 
believes that the world needs much more of his beloved 
panacea than it is getting and much more than devotees of 
the older type of nationalism see necessary or are willing 
to accept. Perhaps he overestimates thr xisting degree of 
world unity and the pressing need for world coéperation to- 
day. At all events the impartial observer must admit that 
as much failure as success is encountered in current inter- 
national codperation (though the success is cumulative 
while the failure is not), that the obstacles to such codpera- 
tion are many and are deep-rooted in the life of the nations, 
but that the net result is a persistent though slow consolida- 
tion of both the principal and the subordinate phases of in- 
ternational unity and common action. 
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THE NEWER THEORIES 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By James Q. DEALEY 
I 


EMOCRACY is rapidly spreading throughout the 
inhabited earth and a good half of the world’s 
population is under democratic forms of govern- 

ment. Yet the term itself is ambiguous, permitting wide 
variations in theories of democracy. Two of these are dis- 
cussed in this article: the equality theory of the eighteenth 
century, and a theory of aristocratic democracy. If the 
whole world is to be made safe for democracy, quoting 
President Wilson, it must be important to take into con- 
sideration the kind of democracy for which it is to be made 
safe. 

The equality theory, the older of the two, has character- 
istic origins and development. Democratic theories are 
bound to arise whenever a great civilization is in transition, 
affording those not in the ruling classes opportunities for 
self-expression. The so-called Renaissance or the Revival of 
Learning was a transition of that sort. It came as a result of 
improved means of travel, including seagoing vessels using 
the compass and sail, through geographic discoveries and 
the resultant stress on commerce and manufactures. Men 
were in demand to lead in thought and action, brave men, 
thinking men, men who could see visions of human and na- 
tional development, and who had the energy to try to real- 
ize their ambitions. Naturally, many such came from the 
lower classes and had to gain place by asserting human 
equality against theories of a divinely ordained kingship 
and nobility. They drew their arguments from Plato, from 
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Stoicism, from the Bible, and from early Christian teach- 
ings. From it all came the many revolutions that followed 
one after the other in Europe and then in the Americas, as 
men of the lower classes fought for rights, beheaded kings, 
overthrew monarchies, and—as in France—put an end to 
all class privileges, whether of nobility or clergy. 


In the eighteenth century France and England were lead- 
ers in the intellectual life of Europe,and France,more espe- 
cially, was preparing for its great revolution, so radical in 
kind as to require a century for its generation and fruition. In 
the second third of the century there flourished a body of 
philosophers known as the Encyclopedists, who unitedly 
worked out the modern theory of democracy, using English 
backgrounds to some extent and basing their arguments de- 
finitely on the assumption that all men are by nature 
equal, admitting of course slight variations. Inequality, they 
argued, was man-made and was due to class distinctions 
based on private property and on education. They favored 
a simple life in contact with nature, a rural rather than an 
urban civilization, and would have allowed no legal basis 
for an individual’s rights in property except that of posses- 
sion and use. As their constructive program they stressed a 
system of general education and a thorough readjustment 
of economic foundations. Under such a society, they main- 
tained, men would be really free, really equal, and 
would enjoy happiness in unison. These teachings, which 
Rousseau made popular through his series of remark- 
able books, brought about a revolution in mental atti- 
tude on the part of the French people toward the king and 
nobility. The English philosophers, John Locke and David 
Hume, using the democratic teachings of the Cromwellian 
revolution, had done a similar work in England, that re- 
sulted in the ascendancy of Parliament in place of the king- 
ship, and an aristocracy of attainment as well as of birth. 
From English and later from French teachings as well as 
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from their own experiences, the peoples in the three Ameri- 
cas drew their justification for revolution and for the doc- 
trine proclaimed by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, to the effect that men are created equal and are rightly 
entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, just as 
the French had drawn from the Encyclopedists and 
Rousseau the famous motto of Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity. From these sources, therefore, came the famous doc- 
trine of democracy based on human equality that has so 
profoundly influenced the civilized world since the middle 
eighteenth century. 


It is sometimes argued that these eighteenth century ad- 
vocates of democracy did not really mean equality; that they 
meant merely civil and political equality, equality before 
the law and at the ballot box. That their views were of such 
nature, however, cannot be maintained. The eighteenth cen- 
tury theorists meant just what they said. They minimized 
heredity, which then had little or no scientific basis. They 
stressed the all-importance of environment, especially that 
based on a simple rural life and a general education com- 
mon to all. They believed in social equality, in the equality 
of all peoples irrespective of race or color, and they looked 
forward to an approaching Utopia where misery would 
vanish and happiness would reign supreme. From applica- 
tions of this great teaching of democratic equality came the 
missionary movements of the time in behalf of the heathen, 
and religious revivals like that of Methodism, based on free 
grace. There came also the movements that fought against 
the slave trade and slavery, that demanded the freeing of 
serfs, the opening of vocations to everyone, manhood suf- 
frage and woman’s rights, and, broadly, innumerable move- 
ments aiming to free men from social restraints, all seeking 
to make downtrodden subjects into free citizens, ballot in 
hand, demanding that education be given to them freely as 
their right. 
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I take it that this social movement of the last half of the 
eighteenth century, extending into the first half of the nine- 
teenth, was one of the most remarkable that the world has 
ever known, profoundly influencing for good the whole life 
of man. Yet at the same time I would maintain that the 
theory of democracy thus advanced was a false hypothesis 
and has had its day. It is even now passing out and is being 
superseded by a newer democracy that, when adopted in 
toto, will do even more for the progress of mankind. 


II 


Aristocratic democracy may now be contemplated as 
it arises against such a background. It should not be 
assumed that this broad democracy of equality was accepted 
everywhere without opposition. Its real strength lay in the 
United States and France, and to a degree in England; but 
even in these countries there was resistance from the ad- 
vocates of the older aristocracy and class distinction. But the 
outcome of this particular struggle favored the democratic 
rather than the aristocratic theory, so that democracy has 
spread far and wide, and an idealist, President Wilson, 
could favor war as a means whereby the world might be 
made safe for democratic states. 


With the coming of the nineteenth century newer teach- 
ings began to arise, and these have gradually sapped belief 
in the assumed equality of men by presenting a different 
point of view, reinforcing it by philosophic and scientific 
arguments. These newer points of view may be grouped 
round about the notion of struggle, opposition, conflict, or 
antagonism in contrast with the democratic stress on co- 
6perative fraternalism. The outcome, in the long run, will 
presumably blend these two points of view into one that re- 
conciles both and adjusts each to the other. 


An early reaction against the democratic optimism of his 
time came from Malthus, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, with the publication of his famous theory of popula- 
tion. Life, he asserted, is a struggle for food. Nature pro- 
duces by far more mouths than it can fill; hence there is a 
struggle throughout humankind for food supplies, result- 
ing in wars, with starvation, disease and death to those who 
fail to secure food for the preservation of life. Food belongs 
to the strong and the weak rightly should starve to death. 
Karl Marx, the father of modern socialism, made an ap- 
plication of this teaching to classes in society: there is a 
struggle between capital and labor, each striving to domi- 
nate the other. The working men of all the world should 
therefore unite, he argued, and, by exterminating the rul- 
ing classes, place themselves as the dominant population, 
owning and managing nature’s wealth for the common 
good. Bolshevist Russia, of course, illustrates an application 
of Marxian theory to a nation of 140 millions of people. 


Darwin accepted the Malthusian teachings and sougut to 
show by scientific investigation that the struggle for food 
was found not merely in the life of man, but in all organic 
life; and in consequence, that there was a constant elimina- 
tion of the weaker and a survival of the stronger, leading 
on always to more vigorous species and a natural evolution- 
ary movement. Herbert Spencer broadened this evolution- 
ary teaching by making it cosmic, not merely organic, and 
by showing the application of the theory also to the human 
mind and to social institutions, such as the family, religion, 
economics and politics, all of which reveal the natural 
struggle between stronger and weaker types, and the surviv- 
al of the ft, the elimination of the unfit. Gumplowicz, an 
Austrian economist, applied the theory to races and states, 
calling attention to the rise and fall of peoples and nations 
as they struggled for food, lands and waters, and for such 
other natural resources as are needed for higher civiliza- 
tion, such as metals, forests, and geographic locations. Such 
struggles result in victorious superior nations in contrast 
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with beaten peoples, who become more inferior by sub- 
jugation to the conquerors. The German Nietzsche carried 
the Malthusian idea into philosophy by stressing the sup- 
erman, who makes his own moral code and rules over ordi- 
nary men as his right. The combination of the theories of 
Gumplowicz and Nietzsche gave the Germans the notion 
that their race was superior, and under the leadership of 
supermen; and, hence, that it rightfully might assert domi- 
nation over weaker peoples and subjugate them. 

Galton, the English biologist and the founder of eugenics, 
basing his arguments mainly on the Darwinian hypothesis, 
worked out his study of Hereditary Genius, seeking to 
show that talent is rare among human beings, that it is ap- 
parently found chiefly, though not always, among aristo- 
cracies, and among men rather than women. This led to his 
eugenic theory: the capable should mate with the capable 
in order to insure propagation of leaders with talent and 
brain capacity to serve mankind. 

Lester F. Ward, of Brown University, gave a more com- 
plete theory of this sort by assuming also that genius or 
talent is rare, with the addition that genius is not inherent 
in aristocracies alone, but is latent in some individuals of all 
classes. All it needs is a suitable environment to bring it in- 
to activity. A true eugenic theory, therefore, he argued, 
would stress not quality of stock alone, but quality of social 
environment also, in order to bring the maximum of genius 
to the direction of human progress. He then advanced his 
interpretation of what would be a fitting social environment 
for the development of latent genius. 


Following the teachings of Galton and Ward came the 
teaching of modern psychology, as this science passed from 
its philosophic stage to methods of study increasingly scien- 
tific. One aspect of this, greatly stimulated by the World 
War, was the use of psychological tests, developed for the 
purpose of choosing from the great mass of young men an 
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officer personnel. These tests have, since the war, been 
worked over, developed, and differentiated into tests of vari- 
ous purposes and are now regularly employed in education 
and in vocational guidance. Broadly speaking, these tests 
indicate that there are three degrees of brain capacity, us- 
ing approximate figures—15 per cent in the highest grade, 
$5 per cent in the average, and 30 per cent in the low grade 
of intelligence. In other words, a nation may expect a fair 
amount of talent from 15 per cent of the population and as- 
sume that almost a third of its population are rather dull, 
and that the lower half of this grade are practically moron. 

There are some rather interesting illustrations of these 
figures in certain studies that have been made in recent 
years. One is a study of the law students of Oxford Univer- 
sity. These are rather a picked lot because of the nature of 
the course, and it is assumed that graduates will gravitate 
towards positions of responsibility in the Empire. The 
graduates from a fifty-year period, 1840-1890, were selected 
for study, with an elapse of a period of years so as to give 
opportunity for attainment; and a study of their achieve- 
ments and honors was made. It was found that the first 
grade of students, about 15 per cent of the total, had won 
$1 per cent of the honors of life; the second grade, about 
35 per cent, had 33 per cent of distinctions to their credit; 
and that the lower half of the class had acquired but 16 
per cent of worth-while honors. 

In other words, 634 students of the 50 year period, col- 
lege men all, graded themselves in later life as they were 
graded in the law school: the 15 per cent of leading scholars 
winning half the honors attained by the group, and the 
duller half of the lot attaining merely 16 per cent of these 
honors. 

In the United States the list of living college graduates 
is about one per cent of the population, yet a college gradu- 
ate has almost 200 times the chance to get into Who’s Who 
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as has one not a college graduate. Who’s Who is supposed 
to be made up of the representative men and women of the 
nation, yet 59 per cent of those in the volume are college 
graduates and another 13 per cent were in college part 
time. Those in Who’s Who having merely a grade educa- 
tion are few and far between—almost negligible. 


As a third illustration, there are in the United States 
about 40,000 living members of the scholarly fraternity 
known as the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and about 15,000 
others who have died since its organization in 1776. These 
members are, of course, college graduates and were the 
highest scholars in their classes, the best eighth or tenth. 
These are divided into two grades: those selected in the 
junior year as obviously leading students, about a third of 
the whole membership; and those selected at the close of the 
senior year, the other two-thirds. Studies have been made to 
ascertain the importance, or lack of it, of scholarship as 
bearing on the attainment of later life. It was mentioned 
previously that 59 per cent of those in Who’s Who are col- 
lege graduates; but of this number the first grade of the 
Phi Beta Kappa students will furnish so per cent, the 
second grade, though twice as large, will furnish 33 per 
cent, and the other nine-tenths of college graduates will 
furnish about 17 per cent only. 


The conclusion from these three illustrations plainly is 
that education is a most important factor in success, and 
that the real and best attainment will be made by those col- 
lege graduates who ranked in the first ten or fifteen per cent 
of their respective classes. In England the leading students 
at Oxford represent the aristocracy of that nation. In the 
United States, however, the Phi Beta Kappa students come 
from all classes and all races. They pit themselves for fifteen 
years in the grades, in the high school, and in the college 
against all kinds of competitors, socially higher, socially 
lower, and emerge at the end leaders in scholarship. To 
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attain that leadership they have to display energy, self- 
denial, mental capacity, and moral character. These same 
qualities are needed in the struggle of life, and within 
thirty or forty years, perhaps much less in many cases, most 
of them reach leadership in their several vocations. Their 
scholastic companions of those fifteen years apparently have 
the same opportunity, but the test of years sifts, as Plato 
would say, the gold from the silver, and the silver from the 
bronze. 


What, then, is the conclusion from all this? One very 
definite conclusion is that the eighteenth century doctrine of 
human equality, in the full and complete sense assigned to 
it by its advocates, has not a sound scientific basis. It was a 
noble dream, a magnificent ideal, a sort of vision of a per- 
fect society, but only a dream or an ideal, not a verifiable 
fact. Since that day the sciences of biology, psychology and 
sociology have come into existence, and, though by no 
means complete in their information, they all agree in the 
assertion that, even aside from bodily differences, there are 
real mental distinctions between individuals, partly in- 
herited in the stock, and in part fixed by the determining 
influence of the environment in earlier years. 


III 


It seems clear also that the older aristocracy, against 
which the eighteenth century philosophers argued, had no 
real justification for their claim that they formed a blue- 
blooded nobility divinely ordained to rule the masses. The 
French Revolution, the Soviet Revolution, and the results 
of the World War in Germany and Austria have put an 
end to such absurd claims. A titular aristocracy may have 
had a noble ancestry. They enjoy through economic free- 
dom and leisure abundant opportunity to achieve distinc- 
tion, to show the qualities of leadership, but comparatively 
few meet the test. The great majority neglect their op- 
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portunities, and become commonplace in character, and 
the class as a whole becomes socially useless. When great 
crises arise, they prove unequal to the emergencies and 
yield place to men of the lower classes who have utilized 
what opportunities they had and developed their capacities. 

This same argument would apply also to similar claims 
made by nations. Time and time again every powerful na- 
tion asserts its inherent superiority to other peoples; but 
each has its day and loses its greatness. Today we assume the 
superiority of the Whites, and are sure that the so-called 
Nordics, especially those in the United States, are superior 
in quality to other peoples. The fact is that a race or a na- 
tion is not an individual, but a mass of individuals, mostly 
quite ordinary in intellect, but with a small per cent of 
talent. A nation is great when it has a favorable economic 
environment, when it has inherited a high civilization from 
preceding generations, and when it has a democratic social 
system that encourages its talented members to become 
leaders in achievement. But if by chance that nation should 
lose its favorable environment and inheritance, and dis- 
courage its natural leadership, it would inevitably sink into 
obscurity. National superiority always depends on en- 
vironment, social inheritance, and capable leadership. The 
lack of these means inferiority. Having them, nations rise; 
losing them, nations fall. 

The conclusion of the whole matter presumably is now 
fairly clear. The fixed aristocratic systems and the demo- 
cratic theory of the eighteenth century are no longer coun- 
tenanced, and yet we still have aristocracy and still believe 
in democracy; but the meanings of these terms are not the 
same as they were a hundred and fifty years ago. 


The new ideal of democracy is the democracy of oppor- 
tunity. It is not based on the easy-going assumption that 
all nations are equal, that all persons are like peas in 4 
pod, and that one person is always as good as another. 
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Modern democracy is based on inequality. Races are un- 
equal in environment and civilization; persons are unequal 
in capacity and education. No man or body of men can 
look on a row of infants and indicate which are superior 
and which inferior. What society and what parents can do, 
is to surround those infants with intelligent care and super- 
vision, to train them under the best possible influences, to 
put them into competition with their fellows as they grow 
in years and intelligence, and then to see whether a particu- 
lar child proves itself in the long run to be superior or in- 
ferior. That naturally assumes intelligent parents, the best 
of schooling, and a stimulating environment, conditions sad- 
ly lacking in most cases. But if these could be assured, even 
morons would become more capable citizens and the whole 
population would in theory grow in the quality of attain- 
ment. Yet, after all, there would emerge in due time the 
small per cent of leaders, and the average mass, and the 
duller third of humanity. Equal opportunities would not 
make equal citizens, but would develop inherent inequali- 
ties. If the wisest and the best of these become the nation’s 
leaders, that nation is headed in the right direction. We all 
realize, of course, that equality of opportunity is itself an 
ideal, one not easily realized in practice. But the possibility 
of it is steadily increasing with growth in civilization. The 
notion of opportunity includes two important fundamentals. 
These are freedom from economic needs and leisure for 
education. The economic standards of life in the United 
States are steadily mounting higher, and the hours of labor 
are slowly being reduced by mass production methods and 
by the inventions and discoveries of science. It is becoming 
more and more possible for capable young men and wo- 
men to acquire leisure for higher and broader education, an 
education not in scholastic institutions only, but through 
the cultural contact of reading, conversation and travel. 
The world is still young and has millions of years yet ahead 
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of it, so that every generation will make it more and more 
possible for an intelligent nation to stimulate dormant 
genius and talent, and to use it in the many demands for 
leadership in the social and civic life of the nation. 

But the democracy of human equality has done its best 
work, and its present tendency is to drag the higher down 
to mediocrity. There is need to stress the natural inequality 
of man, but at the same time to insist on the democracy of 
equal opportunity. The youth of the nation should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they are given opportunity to 
show quality, that most persons are bronze by nature, not 
silver or gold, and that, even for the inherently talented, if 
they aspire to leadership, the road lies along the way of 
hard, persistent, intelligent work. The true function of so- 
ciety and nation is to offer abundant opportunity to the ris- 
ing generation, that out of these may arise talented men and 
women, the true leaders and the true aristocracy of human- 
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YOUNG MAN, STAY WEST 


By Carey McWILLIAMS 


view a symposium on the question: “Do you think 

the Southwestern landscape and common traditions 
can (or should) develop a culture recognizable as unique, 
and more satisfying and profound than our present im- 
ported culture and art?” To this question Mary Austin, 
Stanley Vestal, J. Frank Dobie, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Witter Bynner, and a number of other writers gave answers 
quite as various as one might expect from such a group. 
The question was most pertinent: we do far too much fight- 
ing in the dark. Most experiments in regional culture in 
the West have tacitly assumed, much as a staunch Republi- 
can assumes the wisdom of the tariff, that any recalcitrant 
doubt inhering in the nature of such enterprises would be 
favorably resolved. For the Southwest Review to ask such 
a blunt question is a symptom of increasing vitality: though 
perhaps it might have been asked more properly before a 
single issue of the magazine was published. 


The cultural problems of the Southwest are, of course, 
special to that region. But it does seem that there should be 
a more practical approach to such matters than has been 
usual and that behind all the metaphysical musings of our 
philosophers looms a problem common to all the West. 
Among the Western States, California has perhaps the 
tichest literary tradition. Even a superficial study of the 
literature of the region will reveal that it has always been 
fruitful of talent; but it is just as apparent that the Far West 
has never achieved adequate expression. The reason for 
this frustration is to be found in a simple and practical 
problem. And it is this problem, admirably illustrated by 
the California scene, that has always faced the West. In 


AST summer there appeared in the Southwest Re- 
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fact, the evil has been emphasized so often it has come to 
sound like a housewife’s lament. Perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that it has been forgot. 

In brief then: How can the eastward movement of talent 
be checked? What can be done to prevent the century-old 
migration to New York? The persistence of this problem, 
its close application to the cultural past and present of the 
West, is nowhere better illustrated than in the history of 
California letters. 


Two definite tides of creative activity have left historic 
chapters in the literature of the West. California’s first 
“golden era” is associated with a magazine of that name, 
edited by Joe Lawrence, which appeared during the 
’Sixties. Reading the early work of Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, and Joe Goodman as it appeared in The Golden Era, 
one is impressed with the fact that the writing of the period 
was charged with a new and significant impulse. It was 
preéminently a Western impulse—the first appearance in 
our literature of what can, with limited propriety, be called 
“the Western spirit”. It is not necessary to characterize this 
spirit, since the mere mention of Mark Twain evokes the 
sentiment more impressively than would pages of exposi- 
tion. But for an interesting and suggestive attempt to char- 
acterize this Western attitude, George West’s recent article 
in The Nation, on Fremont Older, might be consulted. 

By 1870 the first nascent literary movement had almost 
spent itself. Within a decade the enthusiasm had evaporated, 
the magazines had ceased publication, and the artists had 
fled. The explanation of the impoverished years that fol- 
lowed is to be found in the fact that Stoddard, Bierce, Harte, 
Twain,and their associates were lured East after their first 
success. It was a dual misfortune, since not only was the West 
deserted but also the men themselves were irreparably 
crippled by their estrangement from the scene which ad- 
mittedly had been their common source of inspiration. Even 
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such diverse characters as Bierce and ‘Twain, with profound 
differences in temperament, had yet certain characteristics 
that a student of manners would promptly identify as 
Western. But, as is so often the cas., in pursuing a mythical 
avenue of escape these early writers only entered a cul-de- 
sac. I believe that without exception the exodus to the East 
and to Europe was an evil chance with them all. Their first 
work was full of promise; there is no mistaking the quality 
of Harte’s early stories or of Twain’s uproarious journal- 
| im. But the East quickly changed Harte into a darling of 
the lyceums; Stoddard became a writer of pretty verses and 
an easy convert to sentimental religion; and Joaquin Mil- 
ler, in his later years, degenerated into a tepid Tennyson. 
The story of Mark Twain is of course a matter of record. 
Bierce, although of much sturdier quality than the others, 
also suffered from an avuncular gallantry and a sniffy 
superiority that came from a short residence in England. 
What was true of the giants was also true of the lesser 
lights. The West could boast of no better editor than Fred 
Somers of The Argonaut and The Californian: a civilized, 
intelligent, witty editor. Yet after t'e first wave of excite- 
ment had subsided, Somers too went East, to found Current 
Literature. 


The second renaissance came with the writings of Frank 
Norris, Jack London, and George Sterling, the journalism 
of Freemont Older, the later journalism of Bierce, and the 
admirable work of Mary Austin and Gertrude Atherton. 
But the same eastward-tending forces were at work. Jack 
London and Frank Norris were both victims of febrile 
Eastern successes. The key to Bierce’s achievement is the 
fact that because of ill health he could not follow the east- 
ward trek until his career was nearly at an end. When he 
finally did take up residence in Washington, the change 
Was attended with certain consequences that can be de- 
scribed only as deplorable. The disaster that befell Ger- 
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trude Atherton (who has always been a great historian of 
manners and of men) lay in the fact that while she was ex. 
posed to Eastern adulation she contracted an ineradicabk 
itch to write in the grand manner. After Charles Tenney 
Jackson, the author of that brilliant novel of San Francisco, 
The Day of Souls, fled east, he quickly became a manufac. 
turer of potboilers. Much the same comment is true of 
Henry Milner Rideout and Charles Bailey Fernald, and 
seems, in fact, to be an experience common to almost all 
writers whose first success was attained in the West. 


Out of this entire group, roughly and inaccurately asso- 
ciated, the work of Mary Austin bulks as that most merit- 
ing permanent praise. And this is very largely due to the 
fact that Mrs. Austin, alone of her contemporaries, realized 
that her place was in the West. Her work may, to an up 
practiced eye, seem rough and harsh in some particulars, 
But it should always be kept in mind that the first time an 
experience passes through the imagination the forms im- 
posed upon it, like the experience itself, are likely to be rather 
arid and dry. It remains, however, quite obvious that The 
Flock and The Land of Little Rain are works of classic im- 
port: they will never be supplanted. Mrs. Austin has writ 
ten in Everyman’s Genius: “Merely to be dissatisfied with 
your environment of the moment is not sufficient to warrant 
you in discarding it as not experienceable, since phases of 
dislike, of positive antagonism, are part of the rhythm of 
acquaintance. ... The true test of experienceability is not 
liking or disliking, but the ability to do things with the en- 
vironment.” Her entire career is eloquent proof that the 
West is, artistically speaking, habitable. 

We have suffered incalculable injury from romantic the- 
ories of zsthetics; a profound misunderstanding of the 
esthetic impulse colors the stream of American thinking 
Even the so-called “local color” movement of a quarter cen- 
tury ago was grounded on a misconception. The local colot 
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writer attempted to “color” local experience; in other 
words, to paint a thin veneer over rough and apparently 
drab material. What was needed, however, was an imagina- 
tion powerful enough to make the desert places bloom with 
life. The phrase “local color” was borrowed from painting; 
it was merely a polite movement to gratify Eastern curiosi- 
ty, to make the Eastern reader think that what he had al- 
ways thought about the West was true. That such an ane- 
mic theory of esthetics was long accepted as the only tech- 
nique with which the Western writer could treat his ex- 
perience is easily proved. Turn to any textbook on rhetoric, 
or the short story, or composition, bearing a date circa 1909, 
or even as late as 1914, and you will find pages of balder- 
dash about “local color”. None can read with any satisfac- 
tion today the works of Octave Thanet, Mary E. Murfree, 
John Fox, Jr., and Thomas Nelson Page, or the early work 
of Hamlin Garland, with their impossibly whimsical 
characters, their awful dialect, and the puerile attempt to 
make every detail “picturesque” and “quaint”. 


Ambrose Bierce, who was smartly disposed of by his 
juniors as “an old man” and “a magnificent crystallization”, 
had a few ideas about this theory of “local color” that have 
an appealing vigor to this day. I fancy that they will be 
read with increasing satisfaction when Octave Thanet has 
ceased even to be mentioned in footnotes. Bierce once 
wrote, apropos of an article by Hamlin Garland: 


That a great new literature is to “come out of the west” because of 
broad prairies and wide rivers and big mountains and infrequent 
boundary lines—that is a conviction dear indeed to the western mind 
which has discovered that marks can be made on paper with a pen. 


And yet that he was quite sensitive to genuine work may be 
verified by the curious if they will read page 114 of his Let- 
fers, where is printed an enthusiastic note from Bierce to 
George Sterling about The Land of Little Rain. 

Romantic theories of esthetics did a great deal to bring 
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about the persistent hallucination that a writer must go east 
and live as soon as his royalties permit a change of resi- 
dence. The race to Paris is almost as recognizable now as 
the race to New York. Not only is this problem as old as 
Western literature itself, but it has always been recognized 
and deplored.: Bierce bitterly resented the abyss that 
isolated the West. The problem, in its essentials, was well 
stated in that excellent novel of early San Francisco, The 
Heart Line, by Gelett Burgess. I quote from page 136: 


In San Francisco is recruited a perennial crop of artists, writers and 
amateurs. Here art receives scant recompense, and as soon as one 
gets one’s head above water and begins to be recognized, existence is 
unendurable in a place where genius has no field for action. The 
artist, the writer or the musician must fly East to the great market- 
place, New York, or to the great forcing-bed, Paris, to bloom or 
fade, to live or die in competition with others in his field. 

So the little artistic colonies shrink with defections or increase with 
the accession of hitherto unknown aspirants. Many go and never 
return. A few come back to breathe the stimulating air of California, 
to see with new eyes its fresh, vivid color, its poetry, its romance. To 
have gone East and to have returned without abject failure is here, 
in the eyes of the vulgar, Art’s patent of nobility. Of those who have 
been content to linger peaceably in the land of the lotus, some are 
earls without coronets, but one and all share a fierce, hot, passionate 
love of the soil. 


This passage sounds quite modern and yet it was written 
in 1907. After twenty-three years of experimentation, the 
problem remains exactly the same. When I was in New 
York last fall, I met such men as Idwal Jones, formerly of 
the San Francisco Examiner and author of that distin 
guished novel Steel Chips, who is now writing platitudes 
for the New York American. Don Ryan, author of A Ro- 
man Holiday and Angel’s Flight, was living in Greenwich 
Village. Louis Adamic and Morrow Mayo were enthusias 
tic about Manhattan. Ryan was formerly with the Lo 
Angeles Record; Mayo with the Pasadena Star-News; and 
Adamic lived in Los Angeles. Miss L. B. Campbell, who 
wrote that very ironic book “These Are My Jewels”, left 
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Los Angeles for London soon after its publication. Illustra- 
tions might be multiplied with ease. 

But as individual observations are viewed with the same 
skepticism that leers at the quotation of statistics, let me re- 
fer to “Our Last Frontier”, an article by Lillian Symes that 
appeared in a recent issue of Harper’s. Miss Symes is ap- 
parently a San Francisco newspaper woman who has been 
drawn to New York by the perennial attractions that have 
proved irresistible to young writers. She contends that 
Manhattan is now the intellectual frontier of America. 
During her article she quotes from the talk of some of her 
Western friends who complain of their lives: 

“There’s not a decent magazine published in the whole west—no 
books published there. There are probably a lot of people interested 
in the things that interest us, but we never get together. We're spread 
over too much territory. Oh, I know a few arty fools on the Hill 
hold poetry readings and moon about their souls; but that’s not what 
I mean.” 

Nor is it what any of us rightly should mean. One would 
not deplore the situation if it redounded to the embellish- 
ment of the national arts and letters. But I doubt if such is, 
in point of fact, the case. Historically a change of residence 
has generally been the undoing of any writer naive enough 
to believe that success is a matter of geographical determin- 
ism. There are scores of young people in the West today 
who “have always wanted to write”, but who will tearfully 
assure you that they cannot do so without the ineffable ad- 
vantage of several years’ residence in Paris. They invari- 
ably want “to get away”. 


What is so distressing is that, as Ford Madox Ford said, 
“New York is not America”. It is a vile place to live—cost- 
ly, vulgar, crowded, polyglot. The chief practitioners of the 
Writing profession will cynically assure you that it is a 
“racket”: and who could doubt their statement after read- 
ing the reviews? Moreover, New York is essentially provin- 
cial. Extravagant as the statement sounds, a few nights in 
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MacDougall Alley will convince anyone that Bohemian- 
ism is on its last legs. The New Yorker stands for this ideal 
of a self-contained community, a community which is not 
only unrelated to, but actually contemptuous of, the land 
west of Hoboken. New York knows more of Paris and 
London than it does of the Middle West, while the Pacific 
Coast region is referred to as “out there” much in the tone 
and manner with which a Londoner might allude to 
Australia. 


Despite the fact that the problem of New York is several 
generations old and has been the theme of innumerable 
Western critical Jeremiads, the situation remains unaltered. 
Many explanations are at once apparent. There is of course 
some strategic advantage in living in New York. But this, I 
think, is much less than is currently believed, and is offset 
by the manifest disadvantages. There are really two major 
reasons for the depopulation of the West: one has to do 
with the attitude of the upper classes in the West; the other 
lies in the inability of the Western artist to accept his en- 
vironment. 


The first explanation is obvious. The leisure classes in 
the West maintain a disdainful attitude towards the life 
about them. They prefer Eastern products. They would 
actually sneer at a first-class Western publication if they 
had one. But the misunderstanding is even deeper, for the 
fallacy that culture can be imported is quite ancient. From 
the time that magnificent collections of Byzantine art be- 
gan to adorn the museums of Europe dates the beginning 
of the belief that the best art comes from the East. In 
America, literally millions of dollars have been expended 
in the donations of aspiring Western patrons of the arts. 
These collections are worthy enough in their way, but are 
barren of creative significance. The Huntington Library at 
San Marino is surely one of the finest in the nation, but to 
date it has been more of a show place than a workshop. 
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Some vain magnifico recently purchased the Browning let- 
ters and brought them to Los Angeles. The sum involved 
in the purchase was a king’s ransom. It is such activities 
that make one suppress with difficulty a quiver of annoy- 
ance at the idea behind all such costly vanities, the blind 
indifference to present problems and present needs. 

But the blame must be divided. If a change is to be ef- 
fected, it must be on the initiative of Western artists. Lit- 
tle assistance can be expected from the class that drinks tea 
and loves Browning letters and ceramics. The young writers 
of the West must realize that in rushing to New York pell- 
mell they are embracing a dressmaker’s form. Romantic 
ideas about ivory towers, swell studios, and Algonquin 
parties should be discarded. The young esthetes might read 
Aldington’s account of the life of Remy de Gourmont, a 
genius who lived all his life in that mecca of the romantic 
culture-lover, Paris, and yet who could barely eke out an 
existence. Have they forgot, too, that Pio Baroja sup- 
ports himself by a bakery in Madrid? Sherwood Anderson’s 
abandonment of writing as a business might also be studied 
to advantage. Professional writing, and by that I mean 
writing as a sole means of subsistence, is a racket. There are 
exceptions, to be sure, but for the most part you must be- 
come a travel racketeer, a sex psychologist, a trick bio- 
grapher, or a stream-of-consciousness novelist, to breast the 
tide. 


Such a situation is not calculated to bring out the best of 
an artist’s talent. The rise of regionalism in American art 
may be a means of escape, for it is a protest against the 
giddy and ridiculous whirl of our industrial life—an as- 
sertion that life does not have to be a mad, scrambling, 
roaring confusion. The young artist about to board the 
train for New York might think for a few moments about 
what his own province has to offer him. 











SANDIA THE TRAGIC 


By Frank G. APPLEGATE 


F ALL the pueblos in New Mexico, Sandia has 

had the most tragic and unfortunate history. Its 

inhabitants have had a career of continuous mis- 
fortune since the year 1540, when the conqutstadores under 
Coronado invaded the Rio Grande country seeking gold 
and other treasure and started disrupting the civilization 
of the town-dwelling, agricultural Indians of the Rio 
Grande valley. Sandia, or what is left of it, is about fifty- 
five miles south of Santa Fé and ten miles north of Albv- 
querque, and lies one hundred yards east of the Old Na- 
tional Trail Highway that stretches across the country. At 
the time of the coming of Coronado, Sandia had a popula- 
tion of three thousand and was one of the largest and finest 
of the pueblos in New Mexico. Now it is the least and 
most insignificant of them all, hardly recognizable as any- 
thing but a crumbling ruin. 


The first troubles of Sandia began with the coming of 
Coronado. He decided to make this pueblo and its neigh- 
boring pueblos his winter camp and quartered himself 
and his soldiers on the inhabitants. He made the Indians 
furnish provisions, houses, clothing, and blankets for his 
followers. To do this the Indians had even to take the cloth- 
ing and blankets from their backs and share the food that 
they had stored for their own use during the winter. 
Not content with this tyranny, the Spaniards insulted 
some of the Indian women. The Indians resented such 
high-handedness and rebelled, but the superior weapons 
and the armor of the Spanish made resistance useless. In 
punishment for the rebellion the Spaniards burned at the 
stake or killed by other means over two hundred Indians, af- 
ter having promised them forgiveness if they would give 
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themselves up. After that no Indian in New Mexico trusted 
the word of a Spaniard. 


When Coronado and his followers went back into Old 
Mexico without finding the gold they were seeking, the 
Sandias were left in peace for a few years while they re- 
paired the damage done to their town by the Spaniards. 
But the Indians were not left in peace long, for the Spanish 
government decided to colonize the Rio Grande valley 
with settlers from Old Mexico. Colonization was es- 
pecially urged by the church of Spain because the mission- 
aries of the church were eager to convert all Indians to 
Christianity. The colonists, when they came, brought sol- 
diers to make the Indians keep the peace, and priests to es- 
tablish missions and compel the natives to become Chris- 
tians. 


The Indians did not want to become Christians, for they 
had a religion of their own which suited them, and by 
which they had lived for many hundreds of years. But 
the church in those days knew nothing of tolerance. With 
the aid of the soldiers the priests forced the Indians into 
being baptized and accepting the ministrations of the 
church. Those that would refuse to be converted they 
burned or hanged as witches, or sold into slavery. In Sandia 
the Indians tried to carry on their religious practices 
secretly. As a consequence their ceremonial rooms were 
raided by the soldiers at the bidding of the Spanish priests, 
and all their religious ceremonial objects were taken and 
burned in the plaza. Then more of the inhabitants were 
sold into slavery. Besides all this the Indians were constant- 
ly being called on to furnish provisions and labor for the 
use of the colonists and the church. The persecutions of the 
Spaniards so exasperated the Indians that finally in 1680 
the pueblos all revolted against the Spz_:sh rule and either 
killed their oppressors or drove them out of the Rio Grande 
valley. 
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The next summer the Spanish Governor, Otermin, who 
had been driven out by the Indians, made an armed ex- 
pedition up the river. When the Sandias saw him coming 
they ran away from the town and went up into the moun- 
tains. Otermin burned and destroyed what he could of the 
pueblo and then retreated back down the river, having 
found the other pueblos too strong for him to reconquer. 

The Sandias returned to their pueblo and repaired it 
and lived in peace for twelve years. Then they heard that 
the Spanish were returning with a larger army than be- 
fore to subdue the Indians, take their land from them, 
and either make Christians of them or sell them as slaves. 
Knowing the Spanish as they did, they determined to emi- 
grate so far that they would never again be molested by the 
conquerors and their priests. 


The farthest land they knew of where people lived in 
pueblos was the country of the Hopi. They decided to go 
there, although it was hundreds of miles distant across 
mountains and deserts. First they parched all the corn they 
could carry for food on the way; then they started out 
afoot, men, women, and children, on the long journey. On 
the way they passed Zufii, where they had to leave some of 
the sick and others unable to travel the long distance; but 
even so, many of the Indians died from exposure and sick- 
ness and others died of hunger and thirst. When the sur- 
vivors finally arrived at Hopi, they were welcomed by the 
Indians there. The people of Mishongnovi helped them to 
build a pueblo to live in not far from their own and 
on the edge of the same mesa. The ruins of it can 
still be seen there. This pueblo the Sandias named Nafiat, 
after their old home on the Rio Grande. 

The hardships of the Sandias were far from being over 
with their arrival at Hopi and the completion of their new 
pueblo. All their water had to be brought hundreds of feet 
up a tortuous trail from a little spring at the foot of the 
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cliff, and instead of having fertile irrigated fields in a rich 
river bottom in which to grow their corn, they had here 
only the sandy wastes of the desert for their future fields. 
Difficulties also arose over the differences between their re- 
ligion and that of the Hopis. 


Environment has much to do in determining the rituals 
of primitive religions. The religion of Sandia was formu- 
lated in a rich river bottom with plenty of water at all times, 
and was suitable to that kind of country; while the religion 
of the Hopi grew out of their struggles for existence in a 
dry, sandy desert. Also, Indian gods are often local and 
are supposed to have their abodes in places near the homes 
of their worshippers. Out there in the Hopi desert the 
gods of the Sandias were impotent. To raise corn at all in 
Hopi, every advantage must be taken of the lie of the land. 
Corn must be planted in depressions in the desert and along 
the washes so that all the rain that falls will run quickly 
to the roots of the corn. Too, the corn must be planted in 
large mounds, twenty or more stalks to the hill, so that the 
sand cannot cover it or the wind blow it to pieces. Nor may 
the many ceremonies be forgot, those that bring rain and 
make the corn sprout successfully and the young ears fill out 
and ripen. The Hopi, watching the unsuccessful efforts 
of the Sandias to raise corn and bring rain with their ap- 
peals to their Rio Grande gods, considered their rituals and 
ceremonies pagan and heathenish at the best, and at the 
worst, witchcraft. The Sandias found they could not de- 
pend on their own gods. In their dilemma they turned to the 
Hopi gods, and the Hopi, being a kindly people, instructed 
their guests in all the rituals and secrets of their own re- 
ligion. They taught them rain-making ceremonies and cere- 
monies for keeping the springs full of water. They also 
taught them how to plant the corn ceremonially so that it 
would grow and produce well, and how to dance with the 
snakes so that the gods would send the rain for filling out 
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the ears of corn. As everything the Hopi do is done cere. 
monially, there was much for the Sandias to learn. 

Finally the poor Sandias learned enough to produce al- 
most enough corn to keep them from starvation, but all the 
time they kept looking back toward the rich valley of the 
Rio Grande as the children of Israel in the desert looked 
back toward the fleshpots of Egypt. For another thing 
they had to contend with was the raids of the Navajos 
and Utes on their poor little cornfields. 

While the Sandias were living with the Hopi the Spanish 
colonists had returned to the Rio Grande valley and re- 
conquered the Indians there, but by now they had changed 
their policy toward the Indians. The colonists treated the 
Indians in a much more humane manner than formerly, 
for now they needed the pueblo Indians as allies in repuls- 
ing the raids of the more savage, nomadic Indians. 

One day in 1742, sixty-two years after the Sandias had 
fled from their home on the Rio Grande, two Spanish 
priests appeared at their pueblo on the Hopi mesa and 
persuaded them to consent to return to their home in the 
Rio Grande valley, with its abundance of water and groves 
of cottonwood trees and the near-by mountains full of 
game. The priests represented to them that they would be 
well treated by the Spanish, that the church would no 
longer persecute them, and that they would be allowed to 
rebuild their old pueblo once more. Again the Sandias 
gathered together what of their belongings they could 
carry and preparing bags of parched corn took the long 
trail back to their old home, following the two priests. 

When they had left their pueblo on the Rio Grande 
to go to Hopi the Sandias had been three thousand strong, 
but now there were only three hundred and fifty of them 
left to return. The Hopi desert had taken high toll. 

Arriving at their old home, they found only a crumbling 
ruin; but they set to work and soon rebuilt enough of it to 
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house themselves. The priests were kind to them, did 
all they could to help them and the Indians became, at 
least nominally, Christians. 

Now that the Sandias were back in their old home and 
not badly treated by the Spanish, everything should have 
gone well with them; but their bad fortune continued. By 
this time they were spiritually muddled. They still had 
remnants of their old Rio Grande religion. On top of that 
they had what they had picked up from the Hopi, from 
living sixty years in the desert; and on top of these was now 
piled the Christian religion. Christianity, however, did not 
go very deep with them: it was somewhat like taking on 
the cult of another kachina or god at Hopi. 

While the Sandias were at Hopi the old generation who 
had gone there had died, and the next generation who had 
returned had not learned well the rituals of their old reli- 
gion and knew well only the Hopi. This new generation, 
who had grown up away from the river valley, were not 
adept at farming by irrigation, and they had crop failures. 
The other Indians of the Rio Grande, seeing this and see- 
ing them practicing the strange rituals that they had 
brought from Hopi, laid all their failures to heresy and 
thought they were trying to use witchcraft. And their 
neighbors of the Rio Grande now avoided the Sandias when 
they could—a circumstance which by lowering the Sandias 
in their own estimation added to their tragedy And now 
another misfortune beat upon them. The Navajos, Apaches, 
and Comanches had taken to raiding the Rio Grande settle- 
ments extensively. The Sandias, few in numbers and not 
assisted by the other Indians, suffered heavily from these 
raids. 

At present these Indians who have suffered misfortune 
after misfortune and who are now only a handful, dwell 
in the ruin of their old pueblo. They still retain the early 
Indian name for their pueblo—‘Nafiat”, which means, 
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“dusty place”. They practice scarcely any Indian religious 
rites, and they are not very good Christians either. In their 
houses there are a few ceremonial objects, which appear 
more Hopi than Rio Grande. The other Indians, their neigh- 
bors, do not like or trust them very much, and whenever 
there is a plague of grasshoppers at the pueblos near them 
on the Rio Grande, these Indians say angrily that the 
witches of Sandia are making grasshoppers and sending 
them up the valley to eat up the corn. A few years ago 
some of the Indians of a neighboring pueblo caught a 
Sandia Indian whom they thought they had detected in the 
act of making these grasshoppers and nearly killed him; 
now he lives in Albuquerque in fear of his life. 

Thus the tragedy and misfortune of the Sandias still goes 
on. They grow vines and make a good deal of wine which 
they drink, and thus forget some of their troubles or, as 
some would say, add to their plight. Year by year they grow 
fewer and fewer. There are now less than seventy of them 
left to inhabit what remains of their crumbling pueblo. 





HORSE THIEVES 


By J. Evetrs HALzy 


IFTY years ago the West was a land of marvelous 
horses and horsemen. The significant old adage of the 
vaquero that “a man without a horse is a man with- 

out legs” was as true on Southwestern ranges as on the broad 
pampas of the Argentine. On the plains or in the moun- 
tains, the cowboy’s most intimate friend, most reliable part- 
ner, and most dearly loved possession was his best saddle 
horse. The cowboy lived in the saddle, worked, fought, and 
played in the saddle. He drank from the same mudholes as 
his thirsty mounts, was with them always by day and slept 
near them by night, his body covered with sweat-heavy sad- 
dle blankets, his head pillowed upon his saddle. His mo- 
bility, which in the West meant his life, depended on his 
horses. The worst fear among the men of saddle leather 
was that they might be set afoot, for a man on foot was at the 
mercy of the country as well as of every enemy. Good 
horses usually meant success for outlaws after a raid; only 
better horses meant success for the avengers of the wrong. 
Thus in the West, where in actuality “a man on foot was 
no man at all”, no crime ranked higher in the category than 
horse theft; and for horse thieves, no punishment was too 
severe and none too swift. 

Where horses were dearest, rustling was most profitable, 
and often the men who stole rode in bands. In few places 
did they strike with fiercer rage than in bloody Lincoln 
County, along those rich valleys which border the noisy 
waters of the Ruidoso and fall back to the precipitous 
mountains along the lovely Bonita. In 1876 no more effi- 
cient thieves were riding through the hills of southern New 
Mexico than the notorious Mes brothers, Pancho, Cruz, 
and Roman, and the men who followed close in their dust. 
On the ranges “little men” were often afoot, for the big 
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outfits rarely had full remudas. The valleys were lush with 
grass, and fat horses would be dozing in the warm sunshine 
along mountain-sides fragrant with a million wild roses, 
Another day, and the horses would be gone over dim trails, 
leading nowhere, out through the maze of spruce and pine. 
From their rancho on the Hondo the Meses raided the 
country through for saddle stock. They stole in New Mex- 
ico and sold in Chihuahua; they stole there and sold back 
in Lincoln County.. They were hard leaders, cunning 
thieves, and fearless, desperate fighters. 


Among the cowboys whose horses they stole were men 
equally as hard as they; men who were better riders and 
just as deadly shots. Soon the cowmen were mounted on 
long-winded horses, taking the trail of the Meses. Frank 
Freeman, a dangerous ranchero from the Pefiasco, and 
Charlie Woolsey, who was working for John Chisum on the 
vast Pecos range, took the lead. With them were John 
Mosley, also from the Pefiasco, Jess Evans, who was killed 
by Billy the Kid at the outbreak of the Lincoln County 
War, and another cowboy or two from the Pecos who had 
learned to love the smell of gunpowder. They followed the 
trail across the White Mountains with ease, skirted the 
edges of the forbidding White Sands, and rode west for the 
Organ Mountains, those great purple shadows dancing and 
shimmering in the heat waves above the White Sands. They 
followed the trail by the Mexican towns of Las Cruces 
and Mesilla, and found that the thieves were riding fo 
El Paso del Norte. The advantage is ever with the pur 
sued, so that the chase was slow and the trail was long. 
But finally, with their mounts drawn “like gutted snow- 
birds”, the cowboys rode from Isleta across the Rio Bravo 
into forbidden territory and at daybreak found the three 
Meses and their cousin, Tomas Guerelé, asleep. 


With their guns against the outlaws’ heads, the cowboys 
kicked them in the ribs to wake them, and rushed them 
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back to the Texas side before other Mexicans could dis- 
cover the invasion. They took the back trail for Las Cruces, 
and, knowing nothing of the annoyances of extradition, soon 
prepared to turn the four prisoners over to the authorities 
there. But these authorities, it was said, craving authority 
without responsibility, urged Freeman to start his prisoners 
for Lincoln, give them an opportunity to break, and shoot 
them down. 


It was a simple job,and the cowboys did it efficiently. The 
prisoners were placed in a wagon which one of them was to 
drive. Beyond the pass of the Organs, and just at the forks 
of the road between the old Shed Ranch and the White 
Sands, the rustlers were given an open break. They knew they 
would stretch ropes if they did not run; they would prob- 
ably stop bullets if they did. But they were not cowards, 
there was one chance in a thousand, and bullets were easier. 
They played for that one chance. As they jumped from the 
wagon like a covey of quail from beneath a chaparral bush, 
expert hands with six-shooters cut the three Meses down, 
and the White Sands thirstily drank up their blood. But 
Tomas Guerelé escaped the first volleys. Running like a 
scared Mexican quail, he passed through a shower of bul- 
lets beyond the range of six-shooters. The cowboys brought 
rifles into play, but Tomas raced two hundred yards before 
he fell. What those cowboys said about their marksman- 
ship has never been printed. Freeman, Woolsey, Mosley, 
Evans, and the others jogged across the mountains and on 
to the Pecos. To ask questions of such men was poor eti- 
quette and worse judgment; and as it was a proper country, 
the niceties were observed. 


Three other horse thieves, each with his own particular 
brand of personal magnetism and power of leadership, re- 
mained. Juan Gonzales, an intelligent man of fine appear- 
ance, crafty and cautious, furnished the brains for the ma- 
chine but never entangled himself in its machinations. He 
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helped locate horses for the rustlers to steal, often sold the 
horses they stole, but moved with the grace of a gentleman 
in public and maintained his American concubine at home, 
His lack of visible occupation, his frequent disappearances, 
and particularly his association with Nica Meras aroused 
the suspicion of the men whose horses were too often 
missing. 

Nica Meras was a man of action, stampeding horses from 
beneath their owners’ noses in broad day and escaping into 
the timber and mountains, or stealthily taking horses off 
their stake ropes at night, to be far away by dawn. He was 
elusive but bold, appearing first here and then there, pre- 
ferring to run but willing to fight if necessary. Wherever 
he touched, that place was left with fewer horses than ever 
before. With his Mexican mistress at the head of Baca 
Canyon above Lincoln, he posed as an honest if not indus- 
trious settler. But mainly he rode by night and slept by 
day, a strange habit in an honest man. 

Combining something of the characteristics of these two 
was the burly Jesus Largo, large, coarse-featured, and 
black. His big nose lay flat on his face, mashed by a six- 
shooter blow. His frame was indicative of his power and 
might have been an index of his courage. Once a cow- 
puncher for Chisum along the Pecos, he now found rustling 
more to his liking. He could ride, fight, and handle men. 
He was field leader of the band and indispensable to its suc- 
cess. All horses were possible prey when Jesus Largo rode 
in the lead. 

The band of which these three were leaders operated on 
no small scale. Their caballadas frequently passed beyond 
the Ratones into southern Colorado, and often were sold as 
“wet” stock below the Rio Grande in Mexico. For a while 
they raided with impunity, but it was not always to be so. 
Two settlers, Frank Coe and Ab Saunders, had located on 
the Upper Ruidoso. They raised potatoes and corn for a 
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living, and attended every chicken-pulling and baile in the 
country for pastime. They were men who would strike when 
struck, shoot when insulted, and fall upon a rustler’s trail 
to stop only at that trail’s end. 


In October, 1876, they heard that Juan Gonzales was in 
Lincoln. One evening they rode over the high mountain 
ridge and after dark skirted the town. Juan lived east of 
the courthouse, on the north side of the little town. Behind 
his house and adjoining it, after the custom of the country, 
was a ’dobe horse corral, purposely built against the house 
for the safety of the horses. A door and a window opened 
into this corral. Juan, with the caution of a hunted man, 
would probably come in or leave by the rear door, through 
the corral. Coe lay just outside the corral next to the door; 
Saunders on the other side of the corral watched the win- 
dow. About eleven o’clock Juan rode up near the house, 
tied his horse, and walked through the corral directly to 
the window to ask the woman for news. She urged him to 
get out of town quickly, as the Americans were there. He 
replied that if she would go with him they would leave the 
country and go to Albuquerque. Saunders and Coe were 
waiting, hoping that the conversation would prove of value. 
Juan continued to beg his mistress to go, but in her anxiety 
to hurry him away, she told him to run, as she could hear 
the Americans coming. Juan whirled to run and Saunders, 
who was nearest, raised up and shot, slightly wounding him. 
But Juan whirled and shot back, missing Saunders; then he 
was gone in the darkness. Because Juan was un bravo 
Saunders gave him a chance, and he escaped. His horse sped 
him toward Albuquerque where, in an attempt to rob a 
store, he was shot and killed. 


In the summer of 1877, however, after the death of Gon- 
zales, horse rustling continued. Coe and Saunders were at 
dinner one day at their camp near Ruidoso Springs when 
five of their horses, including a stallion valued at four hun- 
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dred dollars, were stolen from within a quarter of a mile 
of the camp. Seeing two Mexicans, one the noted Nica 
Meras, ride out of the timber and cut the stallion’s picket 
rope, Coe mounted the only horse available, hoping to over- 
take the thieves and recapture the loose horses. By the time 
he was out of the corral the thieves had reached the timber 
south of the canyon, and had headed toward the Pajarito 
Mountains. After Coe had followed the trail fifteen miles, 
darkness came on and forced him to turn back. 

The next morning he was ready to take the trail witha 
motley array of fighting men. He had the cowboy Charlie 
Bowdre, one of the men who with unfailing devotion fol- 
lowed upon the heels of Billy the Kid. He had Doc Scur- 
lock, another Texan, who as a cowboy defied the power of 
John Chisum. There was a John Jones, of whom little was 
known; also a big six-foot negro by the name of Joe How- 
ard, who farmed on the Hondo; a half-breed Cherokee: 
Mexican, called a “Chihuahua”, who worked for the negro; 
and a Mexican whom Coe had employed. This mongrel 
outfit made up the posse of pursuers. Coe provisioned his 
men at Lincoln and took the trail, resolved not to retum 
until the horses had been found. 


He surmised correctly that the thieves would cross the 
Hondo and head for Escondido Springs east of El Capitan. 
At Blue Water, east of the Capitanes, he struck the trail, and 
found by signs easily read that in this isolated spot the 
rustlers had been throwing together horses and holding 
them for a week. They had moved the night before, leaving 
a plain trail. The seven pursuers fell in upon it and rode 
hard. Night found them on the plains below El Capitan, 
where they made a dry camp. They ate an early breakfast 
of antelope meat, were in the saddle again before sunup, 
and before night had passed El Moro Spring. The next 
day they reached Huggins Spring, killed a jingle-bob beef, 
and carried the meat on to their camp-at Salt Creek. The 
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water, strongly saline, left them wakeful. They spent much 
of the night roasting beef, tied great chunks of it on their 
saddles, and as day was breaking took the trail over the 
Pecos plains. After a hard day’s ride they came to the sand 
country near the river, made a dry camp; reached the Pecos 
next day at Bosque Redondo, or Fort Sumner, and rode into 
the little town hidden in its grove of massive cottonwoods. 
The trail of the rustlers turned up the river on the west 
side, but Coe rode to Peter Maxwell’s and told him his 
business, asking for grub, horses, and two or three men who 
knew the country. 

Maxwell agreed to furnish them grub, but men were 
scarce. He knew a prominent Mexican, Pablo Anallo, in 
the little town of Puerta de Luna, above Sumner on the 
Pecos. He gave Coe a letter to Anallo, suggesting that he 
might get help there. Puerta de Luna reposed in the heart 
of rough, badly broken country, a perfect land for the horse 
tustler. Coe and his party pointed their leg-weary horses up 
the river, noting every camp the rustlers had made and 
following the telltale tracks of the pigeon-toed stallion that 
some rustler rode in the rear of the remuda of stolen horses, 
as they pushed on to the rendezvous of Jesus Largo. 

At Coyote Springs, twenty miles below Puerta de Luna 
and about two miles from the Pecos, the party came to the 
place of a farmer named John Gerhardt. As he and Coe 
were slightly acquainted, he welcomed them, and the 
tired boys from the Ruidoso told him their troubles. 

“The outfit you want is over on the river just two miles 
from here,” he said. “I am riding after my cattle every 
day, and now, in the morning, I’ll ride over there, see the 
layout, and put you on to it right. You stay here until I 
come back.” 

Gerhardt reported the outlaws forted up in a little house 
and a dugout in the canyon of the Pecos, one built facing 
the other, and said that there were two men and two women 
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at the camp. He had seen nothing of Coe’s horses, but half a 
mile above, on the river, was a bunch with the bow-and- 
arrow brand of the Mescalero Reservation. He advised the 
party to go over and storm the camp about sundown in an 
attempt to surprise the rustlers at supper. 

Shortly before sundown they rode toward the Pecos, 
worked their way down into the river bottom, and, under 
cover, rode to within about three hundred yards of the 
house. There they drew up to survey the ground. No one 
was in sight. Having perfected their plans, they charged, 
Scurlock riding to the door of the dugout, Coe to the door 
of the rock house, the others close behind. It was not a cau- 
tious plan nor perhaps a wise one, but it was so bold and 
precipitate that it might have proved successful. Coe de- 
scribed what happened: 

We rode to the doors at a run and jumped off with our six-shooters in 

our hands, expecting them to come out shooting. We did not catch a 
man in the camp, as they had seen us coming and hid out in the bluffs 
back from the river. We scared the Mexican woman almost to death. 
We rounded up the Indian ponies, drove them down below the camp, 
and, holding them in a crook of the river, roped out some saddle horses 
and changed. The two men whom Gerhardt had seen at the camp 
slipped up in the bluffs not over seventy-five yards above us, and turned 
loose on us just as we mounted. It was getting so dusky they could not 
see well, but they fired several shots as we ran down the river. The 
nearest they came to hitting any of us was a shot that took off the side 
of my saddle horn. But in those days we rode the Texas saddles, with 
horns as big as saucers, and it was not much trouble to hit one. 

Coe and his men rode down the river to get out of the 
range of the bullets, then abruptly turned out upon the 
mesa. The half-breed, who kept going down the river in- 
stead of circling out with the others, was captured by the 
outlaws, taken to their camp, handcuffed, and punched 
around with gun barrels until he was sore all over. Coe’s 
party spent the night at Gerhardt’s. Then, leaving their 
“rode down” horses to be herded by Gerhardt’s fifteen-year- 
old Mexican boy, they struck out for Puerta de Luna. Coe 
handed his letter from Maxwell to Pablo Anallo, and asked 
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for a few good men who knew the country even if they did 
not know anything about fighting horse rustlers. 

“Yes, I can get you all the men and mounts you want,” 
said Anallo, “but I want to tell you that nine out of ten of 
them would be thieves, and standing right in with this 
gang.” 

Coe replied that there were seven in his party. 

“There are only seven of you,” Anallo replied. “You 
made that run upon them last night and they know that you 
are in the country. My advice is to go back to Fort Stanton, 
get men whom you know, and come back prepared for a big 
fight. However, if you want to take your chances with them 
now, I can get you men here. But they will lead you into a 
trap and it will be a wonder if a one of you ever gets back 
to Fort Stanton.” 


Coe could hardly believe him. He described the stallion 
so that Anallo would surely know him, and mentioned the 
other horses that they had lost. 


“That bunch of horses went through here this morning,” 
Anallo said. “I noticed that stallion in particular.” 


The rustlers were sending the horses on their second relay 
out of the country. Apparently the chase had just begun. 
Coe knew there was only one way to stop them, and that 
was to ride harder than the outlaws were riding. Back to 
Gerhardt’s they headed, intent upon getting their horses, 
and, they hoped, the Chihuahua, who had disappeared the 
night before. But there they found to their dismay that not 
only their horses but the Mexican herder to boot had been 
stolen by the rustlers. Here was serious trouble, for they 
were practically afoot in enemy country. That night they 
staked every horse and stood a heavy guard over them. 

Early next morning the boy herder came in with a note 
from Jesus Largo. Largo stated that he would give the posse 
only a very short time to get out of the country; but if they 
would leave peaceably, the half-breed and their own horses 
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would be returned to them in exchange for the bow-and- 
arrow mounts. Gerhardt, now thoroughly disturbed, advised 
Coe to accept the offer. Largo did not want his operations 
exposed, for the success of his relay station there depended 
on peace. Fighting at the point of theft was no particular 
detriment except in the loss of men, and they could be re- 
placed; but a battle at his station back in the hills might 
mean loss of his plunder and the ruin of his organization, 
With nothing to lose, the Lincoln County boys accepted the 
offer and sent the Indian ponies back by the herder. Shortly 
the black Cherokee, sullen, battered, and sore, appeared 
with their own horses. 


Saddles were thrown upon the horses, cinches pulled up, 
and rifles adjusted in their scabbards. The disappointed 
pursuers swung their bowed right legs across their horses’ 
backs, waved adiés to their friend, and were soon splashing 


through the riffles of the Pecos. Seven miles west they came 
to the Wilcox Ranch and asked permission to hide their 
horses out to graze and lie over until night. Wilcox gladly 
granted their requests. They were on their way to Lincoln, 
but the men who were to espouse the cause of Billy the Kid 
in the Lincoln County War with such vicious energy, were 
loath to back-trail without first drawing blood. Coe and 
Scurlock agreed to make another play. After supper they 
saddled, and told Wilcox they were going back to waylay 
the rock house. 

“Good,” he said, “don’t let a one get away.” Then, point- 
ing out a star, he said, “Go by it and you won’t miss the 
house a hundred yards.” 

The half-breed lagged behind and was stubborn about 
keeping up. Near the river the party rode up against 4 
ledge of rock about five feet high, and drew up to decide 
which way to turn. The Chihuahua rode up, silently slid 
from his horse, and disappeared in the darkness. Cot 
thought he was searching for a pass, but soon the camp dogs 
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began to bark across the river, and everyone knew that the 
outlaws were aroused. It was half an hour before the half- 
breed returned and said: 


“They are over here; we struck it just right.” 


“What in the hell,” swore Coe, “did you go over there 
for?” 


The Chihuahua claimed that he had gone to look for a 
pass. But now the rustlers were out in the hills and Coe’s 
and Scurlock’s plan was useless. Scurlock suspected the 
half-breed of warning the rustlers in hope of prevent- 
ing a fight. He was furious and wanted to kill the 
Chihuahua at once, and the other Mexican too, so no tales 
would be told to the natives back in Lincoln County. Jones 
sided with Scurlock, but Bowdre agreed with Coe in his 
attempt to prevent the trouble. Finally the negro offered 
a solution, for the Chihuahua was working for him on his 
Hondo farm, and he would have opportunity to exact retri- 
bution. 


“Boys, I keel him in less dan a week, if dat’s what you 
want,” the negro said. Still there was argument among the 
four, but he reassured them: 


“Don’t worry "bout it. I believe like Mr. Frank, an’ [ll 
get dis Chihuahua in a week.” 


With this promise the row subsided. The posse returned 
to the Wilcox ranch, and after getting bread, salt, and 
coffee, again started back to the Capitanes. It was a hard 
land that interpreted its own laws and demanded its own 
justice. Coe tells of the return trip: 


We put the half-breed on the poorest horse we had. We knew the 
mount would soon give out, and we'd leave tiie Cherokee out on the 
plains to starve. His horse played out the second day and about the 
middle of the afternoon gave up completely. We rode on. The Cherokee 
jumped off, pulled his gun from the scabbard, and came trotting along 
behind us. We crossed the Yeso and camped at some water we found 
in the rocks. In a little while the Cherokee came trotting in. By a hard 
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ride the next day we got into Ciénega del Macho, a big spring about 
twenty-five miles from the Capitan Pass, 


The next day we rode over the Pass and turned down the trail for 
the last thirteen miles to Lincoln. From there we crossed over to the 
Ruidoso to report the sad news of our failure. 


When Coe and his men left the camp of Jests Largo on 
the Pecos and set out for the mountains, they expected to 
be followed. They rode hard, but never saw signs of any 
pursuers, and reached the Ruidoso feeling that there had 
been none. Largo, however, had fallen in upon their trail, 
hoping to catch them upon the plains, set them afoot, and 
leisurely kill them off. He was just one day’s ride behind 
them when they reached the Capitanes. But Scurlock, Coe, 
and Bowdre, knowing the ways of the rustlers, had outrid- 
den him. 

In a few days the half-breed came swinging down the 
Lincoln road to Joe Howard’s farm. Late one night, not 
over a week after their return, a runner pulled up his horse 
at the Coe place on the Upper Ruidoso and yelled for rec- 
ognition. He came to tell Frank Coe that the negro had just 
killed the half-breed, had been arrested, and was to appear 
before the Justice of the Peace the next day at two o’clock 
to be tried for murder. Coe had told Howard that he would 
come to his defense in case he killed the Chihuahua; and 
Howard was eager for Coe and Saunders to come and help 
him out. 

They gave the Mexican runner his supper, and he lay 
down and slept. Saunders and Coe made an early start and 
rode the forty miles to Picacho, where the trial was to be 
held, by ten o’clock. The burly negro, who was naturally 
glad to see them ride up, laughed and said: “I got him at 
first shot.” 

The Justice of the Peace had already chosen his jury of 
twelve Mexicans. Ab Saunders was appointed defense at 
torney for the negro and the trial began. Since no one saw 
the shooting, there was, in that day of simple court pre 
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ceedings, only one witness to call—the defendant. Howard 
told how he and the half-breed were working in his corn 
field; how the half-breed struck at him with his hoe; how 
he backed away, was followed by the attacker; and how, 
finally, he shot the Chihuahua, purely in self-defense. What 
he had actually done was to set the Cherokee to work in 
his corn patch; then he had shot him down like a dog. But 
Saunders made out a good case; the jury retired for an 
hour, smoked their cigarros over the decision, came back, 
and reported, “No hay culpa, not guilty”. 

But in spite of all precautions horses continued to disap- 
pear. Travelers who carefully staked their horses at rope- 
length from their heads, often awoke to find themselves 
afoot. During the summer of 1876 eight Americans and 
seventy-five Mexicans met at Lincoln and organized against 
the thieves. Had numbers been of any consequence, they 
would have cleared the country of outlaws in a month. But 
while Ab Saunders, captain of the Americans, waged a 
hard fight against the rustlers, the Mexicans rarely took the 
initiative. Further than to report missing horses or fresh 
signs along a rustler trail, they accomplished little. 

But one day in August, 1877, one of these pelados came 
riding in a great sweat across the mountains from Lincoln, 
reporting the capture of Jesus Largo. Largo had carelessly 
ridden into the little board town of Las Tablas, north of 
the Capitanes; he had been captured by the Mexicans and 
brought to Lincoln. In spite of the fact that men traveled 
slowly, news traveled swiftly, and soon five men rode north 
from the Ruidoso. No one ever knew who they were. 


Legend alone tells that bold Frank Coe was riding in the 
lead; that fiery Doc Scurlock, fighting Charlie Bowdre, and 
heady Ab Saunders were not far behind. The fifth was an 
overgrown boy, who, a year later, was fighting like a hel- 
lion in the Lincoln County War by the side of Billy the 
Kid. Largo might have quaked in his boots had he known 
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they were coming. They rode hard across the mountains to 
keep the news behind them, drew up above the town, and 
sent the courier in to see where Largo was being held. The 
courier hurried back and reported that the sheriff, Captain 
Baca, and a posse of Mexicans to guard the prisoner, were 
leaving with a buggy for Fort Stanton. 


Without descending into the Bonita, they swung in their 
spurs, leaned over on their horses, and headed westward. 
They turned down a small canyon and came out into the 
Bonita six miles above Lincoln. Then they rode into some 
willows and eased themselves out of their saddles to wait 
by the side of the road. In a few minutes they heard buggy 
wheels grinding in the gravel of the Bonita. The husky 
fifth member stepped out of the brush, threw his long rifle 
down upon Baca, and told him to advance. Uncomfortably 
looking down the gun barrel, Baca got his very definite in- 
structions. He was to turn back to Lincoln; he was to know 
no one who had stopped him; he was to say nothing. He 
promised gladly. Largo was taken from the buggy and the 
sheriff's party hurried into the narrows of the canyon, 
back toward the little town. With their powerful prisoner 
walking in front of them, the five riders marched him up 
the first little canyon to the south. Within a few hundred 
yards they came to a large pifion, and Bowdre said: 

“This is all right. If they want him, let them walk up 
and carry him out.” 


Legend tells how Frank Coe slid off his big bay horse, 
and how Largo, who knew what to expect, looked at the 
pifidn and looked at the horse. As a cowboy he had eaten 
jingle-bob beef with Scurlock, and now tried to embrace 
him, crying “Doc! Doc!” But Scurlock pushed him away, 
saying he did not know him. 

Largo swung into the saddle at the command; a lariat 
was tied around his neck and thrown over a limb of the 
pifidn. When he was told to talk he had nothing to say, 
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refusing to name a single confederate. The rope was tied 
to the tree, the horse was led out from under him, and, 
without a merciful shot to ease a choking death, the five 
men rode off as Jesus Largo kicked himself into eternity. 


The next morning Bill Matthews came up from Lincoln, 
cut the body down, and proceeded to “carry him out”. 
Largo had carelessly played with riatas too long, and now 
he had stretched his last rawhide. Not every man with a 
rope about his neck and a chance to talk and live, can 
choose the harder course of fidelity to his cause and die 
without even tempting the mercy that his words may bring. 
Largo’s own band knew this well, and though they always 
trusted him on the trail, when his strong frame loomed in 
the saddle before them, they could not trust him at the end 
of a rope when he was no more than the sorriest pelado. 
Besieged by the demoralizing fear that they would be next, 
many men left Lincoln County, among them persons until 
then unsuspected. 


But Nica Meras stayed, confident either in the loyalty of 
Largo or in his own ability to outrun or outfight whoever 
crossed his trail. He rustled horses for any mobile unit of 
his organization that would drive them out of the country. 
Saunders took a man, rode up the Bonita past Lincoln, and 
turned to the right up the first big canyon that breaks down 
from the mountains. Two miles from its mouth was the 
camp of Nica Meras. The two stopped within a mile and 
hid behind some rocks. They waited all night, and just at 
daybreak a man came riding up the canyon. The horse was 
jaded, his ears flopped down, and Meras was nodding in the 
saddle. After rustling horses the night long, he now came 
home at a walk. When he was not over fifteen feet away, 
the two jumped from behind the rocks and yelled at iim 
to come up and surrender. He started to pull his old army 
Springfield, but the sights caught in the scabbard. The 
horse was shot down. It fell upon the gun, and Meras, 
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without a weapon, jumped up and whirled to run back 
down the canyon. Saunders shot him through the shoulder, 
but with remarkable vitality he ran nearly a mile before he 
fell dead upon a little bench along the canyon side. That 
great gash in the side of the Capitanes is now known a 
Meras Canyon, not altogether inappropriately, for the very 
trail suggests a sturdiness not unlike that of the red blood 
that once spattered it for a mile. 

By the hard hand of frontier justice the three leaders of 
the Jesis Largo band had come to desperate ends. There 
was an exodus from the country, and horses again became 
tangible property. The stern riders along the Ruidoso and 
Bonita, where trails no longer ring to the clatter of hurry- 
ing hoofs, had broken up the worst of rustling bands. The 
valleys were to repose in peace for nearly a year, until these 
sons of trouble should unlimber their guns in the worst of 
border feuds, the Lincoln County War. 
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THE SKY-HORSE 


By Horace McCoy 


HE SUN, which was lord of that country, was well 
down towards the floor of the plains when we 
emerged from the owl-light of the thicket. We were 

in an open space where men had left unfinished an old set- 
tlement. It was a relief to see the sky. Here at last were full 
shadows: the dimness of regions through which we had 
come had somehow suggested that we were the first men to 
see them. We were under an earlier spell of the earth. The 
sounds had been clear and without fear. As day was depart- 
ing the hidden creatures had burst forth with noises like a 
sudden and nameless release of spirits without shape. 

The front of the village opposite us ascended a short way 
into the sky. I had the rather grotesque impression that it 
had been part of a nursery toyland, booted into an open 
space by a sturdy toe: to be left there sprawling and finally, 
because there was nothing else to do, to take some sort of 
root. 

The last of the sun fired the clouds with a glow that 
bronzed us. I wondered how my companion, sunburned 
even in that half-light, had maintained so even a day’s hike 
with so little effort. Even I had had enough, and I was fit. 
I felt as if every fiber in my body had been stretched, pulled 
out, and snapped all day long. But my companion was at 
ease. He would have given the stout Cortez enough for a 
day. 

A legion of insects hidden by the pall broke forth in jubi- 
lant song. I had to raise my voice to be heard. 


“This is as far as we can go tonight.” 


My companion, leaning on his rifle, considered the blue 
heights and opalescent cloud masses of Southwest Texas. 
“I suppose so,” he said. “There seems to be somebody 
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alive here.” He was talking like a ventriloquist, without 
moving his lips. He was looking at the sky, trying to im- 
agine it in terms of pigment. He was an artist. “T some- 
times wonder if God really thinks he knows us.’ 

He was forever saying things like that, and I never knew 
what to reply. He kept me in a continual state of wonder, 

“Tf he does,” I remarked, “he realizes how hungry I am.” 
The affinity of the place to earth had been revealed by the 
odor of food. Somewhere a gong sounded. The place 
smelled of meat. Within a building a chrome-yellow light 
glowed, and I caught silhouettes of figures moving. 

“Your culture,” said my companion, “eventually turns to 
comfort. Must the world be cushioned before you tackle 
ite” 

Night had put out the day and the noise. The thicket 
from which we had emerged was majestic and illegible. 

I silently rebuked my companion. He ought to have felta 
little excited. But he didn’t. His interest was never sponta- 
neous: and now no amount of intense concentration seemed 
to have any effect. 

“I’m hungry,” I said. “Tired, too.” 

That irritated him. “Then let’s chuck the whole busi- 
ness,” he said. “You ought to have a musette bag full of 
stories by now, anyway. All you'll get. Nobody can get 
beneath the surface of this country. It’s too primitive. Prim- 
itive countries guard their secrets.” 

I didn’t say anything—I rather agreed with him. After 
all, trying to tear a story—a real story—out of this land was 
difficult, and perhaps a little ghoulish. There it was, a great 
space with no man-made buildings to mar the horizon: 
even the huts beside us bore an oppressed aspect. The land 


had triumphed, and there was a hint of that triumph in the f 


onrushing night. It was as if the curtain was being draws 
to hide even that little scar civilization had made. Yes: it 
was a country hard to know. 
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My companion picked up his rifle and together we 
moved across the clearing. He said, “A land like this sus- 
tains itself. It lives and then it kills. It’s elemental.” He 
took a deep breath. “God, I’d like to paint it! I’d like to 
have the power. You look at it, think you have absorbed it, 
and then when you touch your canvas everything vanishes. 
It's elusive. It’s inexpressible. I’d like to paint it,” he said 
again. 

I nodded and knocked on the door of the house in which 
we had seen the light. An apparition bade us enter. Yes, he 
had food. Yes, he had lodging—after a fashion. Now if we 
had come fifty years ago.... 

We sat down at the table. Through the meal my com- 
panion was silent. There was one other guest, elderly and 
bearded. His shirt was wrecked, and had it not been for his 
beard I suspect his cheeks would have seemed hollow. He 
was almost bald. 

Such fellows usually have a story to tell, and once or 
twice I thought I had loosed his tongue. He would pause, 
his fork loaded, to stare with curious detachment first at me 
and then at my companion. Occasionally I got the idea, 
vague of course, that he knew we were on a still-hunt for 
apicture or a story, or both. I feared his reticence, and 
humored him. More than once I turned to look at him with 
the unaffected admiration of a disciple for his master. And 
more than once I felt that the appeal of ‘my innocent eyes 
had aroused his paternal instincts. He looked at me as if to 
say I had no business around. 

Then the meal was finished. 

We moved across the room to the porch and motion was 
arelief. The room was cavernous and far too deep to give a 
feeling of comfort; its ceiling was high, and the clapboards 
were warped and split. Besides, that yellow blob of light 
was far too puny. 


Outside was little better. The night was hot and came up 
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close to you. You felt it was filled with unseen things. It 
was one of those nights such as they must have had when 
great trees ruled the world. You felt something was going 
on. Asmodeus himself might be setting the stage. The wind, 
which was out of the south, was humid, equatorial. 


I got the idea that it was eating at my companion. Once 
in a while, when there was light through a rift in the clouds, 
I caught a glimpse of his full face, and he seemed a little 
bewildered. But I believe I mentioned he was an artist. 


The old man with the beard was taciturn: for that mat- 
ter, nobody spoke. I thought he should have said something. 
I thought he should have been curious about who we were 
and where we came from. But each of us was in a separate 
aura, a world apart and independent. 

I suddenly felt aggrieved. I kept telling myself the old 
man should have said something. The more I thought about 
it the more convinced I was he should have opened the con- 
versation. But he seemed content to sit and stare. 

“Queer country,” I said finally. 

After a while the old man grunted. The wind swayed the 
door and the light shone through. He was looking at the 
clouds. He felt my eyes on him and dropped his head. 

“You must have seen a lot of this country,” I said. 

“Quite a heap,” he acknowledged. “All around the 
border and back in.” He gestured generously in an auto- 
matic sort of way. “Fifty years.” 

“Fifty years!” I repeated, with genuine admiration. “A 
man who lives through fifty years of a land like this 
is strong.” 

The old fellow had vanity: that remark pleased him. He 
squared around in his chair and permitted himself the lur- 
ury of a grin. It made me feel my inferiority. 

On that slight provocation he slanted off into personal 
history, and did so with enjoyment. 

There was a roll of thunder that boomed from one end of 
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the heavens to the other: a jagged streak of lemon-colored 
lightning slithered across the sky. The old man looked up 
quickly. He hitched his chair closer and pointed upward. 
“Look ... see those clouds . . . make out what they look 
like?” 

I confessed I couldn’t. 

“See a horse... and a rider?” 

I stared again, more intently. I tried with every faculty 
to catch the picture. But all I saw was an ominous, serrated 
mass of clouds in fantastic array. However, I said, “By 
Jove! it does!” 

“Yes,” he said solemnly. “Yes.” 

“There’s a legend? I mean—” 

“No legend. It’s a fact.” 


You know (the old fellow went on), a man can get a heap 
of things from a horse. I reckon back in the cities the peo- 
ple are too busy to know that, but out here where it’s sort 
of wild a man’s best friend is his animal. Some of them 
would risk their lives just as quick for their animals as some 
others would for their women. 


And it works the other way round, too. A bond grows up 
between a horse and a man, and they can get character from 
each other. A horse can tell a lot quicker’n a human whether 
to respect his rider or not. 

Morton came down from Tennessee when he was just a 
kid. Nobody ever knew much about him. He turned up one 
day at the old Double Jack outfit and asked for work. 

There wasn’t as much attention paid to Morton as there 
was to his horse. Little and leathery, that horse was, with 
a fine neck and clear eyes and good bones. Roberts, the 
foreman, spotted him right off. 

“Where'd you get that horse?” he asked. 

“Caught him,” Morton said. 

“Caught him?” 

“Yes, sir. I caught him.” 
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That ought to have sounded funny. Morton didn’t look 
like a mustang tamer; he looked more like a poet. And that 
horse was an outlaw, the wickedest-looking outlaw the 
Double Jack had ever seen—and it was in a horse country, 
But nobody laughed when Morton said he’d caught him. It 
might have been his soft drawl, or his pretty face, or his 
smile. Nobody ever figured out what it was. 


Well, the Double Jack took them in. They had to build, 
special corral for Moccasin. They were afraid to trust him 
with the other horses because everybody knew he was: 
killer. Looking back now I reckon Moccasin was glad they 
thought that. Exclusive, that horse was, and had a world of 
character. But we didn’t know that then, and it’s a pity. 


The way Morton rode that horse would have made you 
think he was a farm boy riding a nag. But with anybody 
else on his back Moccasin was a stick of dynamite. Morton 
and Moccasin. They used to stand around and moon at each 
other. Morton talked to him like he was human; and Moc: 
casin listened to everything Morton had to say. Outlaw 
horses are like that. They’re one-man horses. There wa 
something between those two that was pretty deep. The 
Double Jack thought it was queer, but Morton was quit 
and peaceful and Moccasin never made trouble. The boys 
finally opened right up. They were glad Morton and Moc 
casin had caught on. 

You see, the Double Jack and the Rolling S had been 
rivals a long time and after the round-up the hands used 
get together and put on fancy exhibitions. I guess they wert 
sort of rodeos. 

The Double Jack had been getting beat in the riding 
events right along—especially in the long races. Morton 
and Moccasin raised their hopes. Moccasin stretched out 
like a ray of light, and the Double Jack knew there wast! f 
anything this side of Colorado that could touch him. 

The races were big events—I might say the only events 
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There was always a heap of money bet and sometimes the 
boys got a little likkered and shot things up. Those were 
pretty warm days. 


Everybody at the Double Jack had bet all he could get 
on Moccasin. And they would have cleaned up if it hadn’t 
been for Squirt Carter. Squirt Carter was the prize outlaw 
forker of the region. And he was good. Nobody liked him 
much, because when he got likkered he told everybody what 
he could do with an outlaw horse. 


Well, Squirt and Moccasin didn’t get along. Once or 
twice he started out to ride Moccasin, but he always 
changed his mind. The horse shied away from him like he 
was poison and Squirt himself didn’t go to any trouble to 
make friends. 

One night there was a heap of commotion down in the 
corral. Moccasin was whinnying and neighing in that high 
note that no other horse in the world could match. He was 
in trouble. 

You know how it is when a mother wakes up at night 
when the cover’s off her baby? She feels it. Well, that was 
the way Morton came to. When he heard the cries he natur- 


What he saw made him blind mad. 

Squirt was there, drunk as a lord, throwing rocks at 
Moccasin and occasionally popping him with a blacksnake 
whip. In his right mind he never would have done that be- 
cause he would have known Moccasin wasn’t a common 
horse. Morton ran up to the corral and snatched the whip 
out of his band. He was a heap smaller than Squirt, but I 
teckon in his temper he’d have fought a buzz saw. 

“You lousy rat,” he said, and hit him. He knocked him 
down. 

Squirt cursed and got up, and Morton grappled with 
him. He drew his gun and tried to shoot, but Morton 
wrestled with him. Squirt finally got his gun by the barrel 
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and hit Morton in the head. He kept beating him after he 
had fallen. 

Moccasin was looking through the corral, snorting and 
with his eyes popping. He was trying to get out. 

Well, that was murder or pretty near it. And in those 
days if you didn’t give a fellow an even break it went hard 
with you. I guess the fight sort of sobered Squirt up. Any- 
way, he knew he could expect mighty little sympathy from 
the boys. They knew how he had been feeling. 

Funny how guys like Squirt can think up devilish things, 
He dragged Morton’s body over to the corral and dumped 
it in. 

The next morning they found Morton dead in the corral, 
Moccasin was standing beside him, pawing gently over his 
clothes. I reckon he had been doing that all night. Morton’s 
clothes were all mussed up and torn, and his head was 
bashed in. 

Of course the horse convicted himself right there. There 
was enough evidence to hang even a man. “Them damn out- 
laws,” said Roberts. “Once wild, always wild. Nobody can 
tame them. About the time you think you got them broke, 
they kill somebody.” 

They started to kill Moccasin. Roberts reached for his 
gun. I guess Moccasin felt what was coming. But he stood 
like a statue, head up, forelegs braced as if he expected the 
world to slide up against his side. 

It was Squirt that stopped Roberts from killing Moc- 
casin. He argued that killing the horse wouldn’t bring back 
Morton, and that anyway they all had their money bet with 
the Rolling S. Moccasin had to run that race to save theif 
wages. 

“Who'll ride hime” Roberts asked. 


“T will,” said Squirt. “I'll ride him or he’ll kill me too.” 
But the days went on and Squirt made no effort to get on 
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the horse. He said he was waiting for Moccasin to forget 
Morton. As if he could! 


Finally, the boys insisted. They had their money bet and 
money was a big item with them. Squirt finally gave in 
a few days before the races were to come off. They 
blindfolded Moccasin and saddled him again and for five 
minutes, I reckon, horse and rider were all over the corral. 
For those five minutes Squirt Carter was the best rider in 
the world. Moccasin skyrocketed, plunged, darted, rolled, 
twisted, turned figure-eights, fell on the ground, tried to 
brush Squirt off against the corral—but none of the tricks 
worked. Squirt rode him like he was part of him. 

Then a peculiar thing happened. 


Moccasin looked around. I reckon he wanted to see what 
kind of a thing it was on his back. He turned his head and 
looked with those big, clear eyes. Until then Squirt was 
grinning. ; 

Nobody knew what Squirt saw in those eyes. All they 
knew was he screamed. But that horse had recognized him. 
He had been looking on that night. He couldn’t talk, but 
he could see... . 

Moccasin snorted like a galled bull and went five feet 
off the ground, straight up. He leveled out like a bullet and 
they swear he was so close to the ground Squirt’s stirrups 
dragged. That horse knew he couldn’t buck his rider off. 
He knew that on his back was the man... . 

Moccasin went into the side of the corral like a bat out of 
hell. There was a roar and then a crunch. And then stillness. 
Squirt Carter groaned. 

A real outlaw horse will do that. His life don’t matter a 
minute. With Moccasin it was right or wrong—a principle. 
He had character—a lot of character. 

Squirt was dying. He rolled over and talked wild, out 
of his head. The boys didn’t know what he meant. You see, 
they didn’t know what that horse knew. “Morton,” Squirt 
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was saying. “Morton... in those eyes... I didn’t mean... 
I killed him. . . . That horse saw me... .” 

Well, those cowpunchers just stood and looked at each 
other. They didn’t know what to make of it. They kney 
horses from front to back and down through the middle 
but they’d never known a horse like that. Moccasin 
was trying to get up on his busted forelegs, and he kept 
batting his eyes to keep the blood out. He had a terrible 
cut across his forehead. But I swear that horse was smil- 
ing. 

Still, he was a killer. One of the boys swelled with ad- 
miration. He reached out lovingly to touch the horse’ 
head—and Moccasin snapped his teeth. That damn fool 
cowboy lost a thumb clean as a whistle. 

Of course they had to kill Moccasin. And it wasn’t ten 
minutes later till a storm blew up and the wind howled 
and clouds just like those up there came across the sky. 
Roberts looked at them and said those clouds looked jus 
like a horse and his rider. 

“Morton and Moccasin,” he said. 

If you take a good look now maybe you'll see what he 
meant. 

The old fellow stared for a full minute; then very 
abruptly he got up and left my companion and me staring 
at the sky. It seemed to me that I could discern definite 
forms in those clouds. 

“Don’t youe” I asked my companion. 

“Of course not!” he said quickly—too quickly, I thought 
I was silent. 

“Folklore,” my companion went on: “just plain folklore 
Miinchhausen in chaps!” 

I looked inside the room. The old man was reaching fot 
that yellow blob of light that was the lamp. He was reach 
ing with his right hand. 
The thumb was missing. 
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NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 
VI. CHARLES WRIGHT 


I. 


ARLY autumn in Connecticut; over the country-side 
a soft blue haze; fragrant Collinsonia blooming in 
the woods; goldenrod and blazing-star in the sandy 
roadside places; in the moist meadows and pastures multi- 
form asters and fringed- and bottle-gentians; diversified 
fields with their soils varying from sand to rich muck, each 
with its own sort of autumnal flowers. The road from Hart- 
ford to New Haven lying, a well-worn, dusty path over the 
level plain. Heralded by a cloud of dust and drawn by 
sweating, panting horses, south-bound, the stage- and mail- 
coach makes its way from Hartford to Meriden, and from 
Meriden to New Haven. Of passengers a plenty, for is this 
nota Monday after the Lord’s day? And does not one in 
Connecticut wait until the Sabbath is past before setting out 
upon a journey? Hence the well-loaded coach, the full boot, 
the horses steaming. 
Mondays the coach is late and especially so today. Early 


| evening draws on, dusk and candle-light. The stage finally 


draws up at the Yale common in New Haven, graced with 
its noble elms and three churches worthy of the genius of a 
Christopher Wren. Bearded lads of twenty, with rough 
homespun clothes and slight impedimenta descend, clearly 
boys who are coming down to Yale to take the entrance 
examinations. It is tomorrow, Tuesday, September 13, 1831, 
that these examinations are to be held in the gallery of the 
old chapel. There will be among the examiners the gra- 
cious, handsome, venerable Silliman; pungent-witted and 
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sharp-tongued Kingsley; Olmsted the physicist, who wil] 
be the first American astronomer to observe Halley’s comet; 
F. A. P. Barnard, later to be connected with Columbia 
College; Henry Durant, sometime to be president of the 
University of California; Horace Bushnell and William A 
Larned. 

Two lads from the up-country particularly draw the at- 
tention. On first sight they appear of about the same age, 
say twenty, perhaps. Good friends, well-worn to each 
other’s moods and needs, seemingly. One is tall and fair, 
with grace and debonair manner, the other short, sturdy, 
with awkward body, and wit a little thick. Stubbornnes, 
earnestness, wistfulness is written large in his face. His 
name is Charles Wright, and he comes from Wethersfield. 
He looks up to his companion, Samuel Galpin, from the 
same village, with an air of dependence that obliterates the 
year of difference in their ages. Perhaps he resents a little 
Galpin’s easiness. Both have prepared for college together 
in the Wethersfield Grammar School under a Yalensian, 
Sherman Finch, of the class of 1828. Now they have come 
to New Haven for the essay of their lives. Great thing 
hang upon the issue of tomorrow. 

At this time Yale is in her one hundred-and-thirtieth year 
of training for leadership. Her five hundred men are drawn 
from the length and breadth of the Union. Old Yale men 
occupy places of trust and influence in Church and State 
In New England where the only aristocracy is that of in 
tellect, these young men seek to win the accolade of leart- 
ing. Some of them come from homes of poverty, barely able 
to spare the scant two kundred dollars for a year’s & 
penses at early Yale—hopefully, humbly come to the school 
the day before commencement, to attempt to gain a plact 
on her rolls. 

On that Tuesday morning, it was an experience for the 
ninety-odd boys who came up for examination. Professof 
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Silliman, teaching chemistry and geology, and affectionate- 
ly known to two generations of Yale men not as the eminent 
father of American chemistry but as “Uncle Ben”, read all 
the candidates’ letters of recommendation, and put the men 
at ease. Entrance requirements were simple in those days, 
confined largely to Latin, mathematics, grammar, some geo- 
graphy, and occasionally Greek. When examinations were 
over, the newly-accepted matriculates strolled over the 
campus, dotted with six buildings, among which Old South 
Middle College, or Connecticut Hall held the attention as 
it still does. 


In the evening two great events, long remembered, took 
place; the first, an address by the venerable Chancellor 
James Kent, of New York, who delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa address on the ancient glories of the college. Still 
later in the same evening they attended a meeting of the 
alumni, in which the first campaign for an endowment of 
$100,000 was launched. And so to bed, for the greater 
glories of Commencement Day still lay before them. 

At daybreak they were wakened by the ringing of all 
the church bells; and soon people came pouring into the 
town from all quarters, for Commencement Day was the 
event of the year. Orations and addresses galore; a goodly 
graduating class, containing such men as Noah Porter, for 
forty-six years a professor and later president of Yale; 
Lyman H. Atwater, a future professor at Princeton; and 
Trusten Polk, to be “before-the-war” governor of Missouri. 
These three were among the leaders of the class elected to 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa, and wore the “green rib- 
bon” which was proper on such occasions. Then came the 
conferring of the degrees, with President Jeremiah Day 
standing gownless, in a long dress coat with white collar 
and stock, his head surmounted by a very tall, tile-like hat 
of beaver. With studied grace he tipped his hat to every 
candidate, as for each he pronounced the words from the 
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Latin formula “... Omnia jura et privilegia’”. In the heart 
of every neophyte was born the determination also to be- 
come a son of Yale. To Charles Wright the impulse came 
with redoubled force. Countless numbers of his family and 
of his relatives—the Butlers, Demings, Goodriches, Stan- 
dishes, Welleses, Curtises and Bucks of Wethersfield and 
vicinity—had taken degrees at Yale. Some of Charlies 
Wright’s relatives, Elizur Wright, father and son, had also 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. It would, I think, be no 
wild flight of the imagination to see the new matriculate, 
stirred by the greatness of the day, by his ancestors’ tradi- 
tion, resolving chokingly that the green ribbon should be 
his in another four years. Yet withal it was a part of the 
man that the burning resolution was accompanied by a 
sudden cold doubt, as he asked himself whether he was 
worthy to carry on in the name of his family. 


Commencement over, the boys returned to their homes, 
to assemble again six weeks later for the opening of the 
school year. Their careers had begun. 


Fifty years after the events just described, a grave Yale 
professor, now grown old, wrote to two distinguished 
American professors of botany: “What can you tell me of 
the work that Charles Wright has done in his chosen field?” 
was the burden of the letters. Professor Asa Gray of Har- 
vard University, himself the dean and peerless leader of 
American botanists, wrote in reply: “You cannot over-esti- 
mate the services which Charles Wright has rendered to 
Botany. He has been not only a capital and indefatigable 
explorer and collector, but also an acute observer. I have 
myself profited not a little by his observations and critical 
remarks. ... Mr. Wright’s name is frequent and imperish- 
able in the record of Science. He will always be known as 
having done very much to develop the Botany of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, then of Japan and other parts 
of N. E. Asia, and also of Cuba and San Domingo. Very 
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few have done so much in such various quarters of the 
world; and hardly any collectors have been more helpful 
to the botanists of this generation.”* Professor Daniel C- 
Eaton, botanist of Yale, answered: “As a collector of plants 
from the Arctic regions to the Torrid . . . and as an acute 
and diligent observer of plants in their native regions, he 
stands almost without an equal; Sir Joseph Hooker being 
the only equal I can think of. . . . He has laid the botani- 
cal world under great and lasting obligations.”* The 
famous German-American botanist, George Engelmann of 
Saint Louis, also, in the course of his description, as 
Opuntia Wrightii, of a new species of cactus discovered by 
Wright, says that now it “bears a name which... is for- 
ever inseparably connected with the botany of our Southern 
Boundary”.+ 


An investigation of the botanical literature of the South- 
west will show important papers based on collections made 
by Wright during the years 1844-1852 (especially those by 
Professor Asa Gray, in his Plante Wrightiane, published 
in two thick quarto volumes by the Smithsonian Institution 
in its Contributions to Knowledge; and contributions by 
Engelmann and others). If one can judge of Wright’s ac- 
complishments by the fact that he discovered many hun- 
dreds of new species of plants not only in the Southwest, 
but in many separated parts of the world, (as botanist on 
the Ringgold Expedition) and that eminent botanists in 
many lands sought to honor him by giving new species of 
plants his name, clearly any relation of the development of 
our knowledge of the natural history of the Southwest 
frontier must take account of this man. 


He came into Texas in 1837, just after the state had won 
its independence; he lived through the period of republic, 


*Thatcher, Biographical and Historical Record of the Class of 1835 im Yale College..., 
1881, pp. 180-81. 

7Engelmann, “Cactacez of the Boundary”. (Emory’s) U. S. & Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey, p. 60. 
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annexation, and the Mexican War; he worked on the 
Boundary Survey Commission of the United States, both as 
botanist and surveyor; he was a professor in the first es- 
tablished institution of higher learning in Texas, the short- 
lived Rutersville College. On any one of these scores 
Wright’s life would be of significance. He lived in all of 
these movements, and yet was not driven by them. He came 
into eastern Texas when it was a turbulent section, tightly 
gripped in the hands of a group of horse-thieves and law- 
less land-speculators, and still retained his hold on himself. 
He consorted with a physician friend and fellow-botanist 
who was ruined by wine, women and politics. Yet he was 
aloof from common temptation. His life seemed to have 
been swayed by very simple and yet strange impulses: a 
love of nature, a mind restless to discover new things, an 
impatience of physical idleness, an overmastering love of 
travel. These were the factors that contributed to his super- 
lative character as a botanical collector. And yet, when we 
attempt to unravel his nature, to find the sources of his in- 
spiration, we are baffled. One cannot say where it came 
from; only his works are open to the world. 


Charles Wright belonged to a family that had played a 
large réle in the history of Connecticut, and especially of 
Wethersfield. Numerous members of the family, at every 
advancement of the frontier of our extending America, had 
gone out of Connecticut to help in the later founding of 
embryo states. In fact, Connecticut seems to have been the 
point of dispersal of the family. In Wethersfield especially 
they have been numerous, even in the early days of the 
republic. Thus, in the census of 1790, eleven Wrights, 
heads of families, are enrolled from Wethersfield township, 
Hartford county, alone. Thomas Wright, the immigrant 
ancestor from whom Charles Wright was derived, was 4 
member of the Massachusetts Court of Assistants before 
the colonial government was established at Boston. He re- 
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moved to Wethersfield in 1639, and held several civil offices 
in his lifetime. His great-grandson Nathaniel Wright 
(1722-1796) was the grandfather of Charles Wright. 

The old Wright homestead, on Jordan Lane, in Wethers- 
field, was the birthplace of the botanist. He was the son 
of old age. His father, James Wright, a carpenter and 
joiner, had married late in life Mary, daughter of Elizur 
and Abigail (Deming) Goodrich. He was then forty-eight; 
his wife was ten years his junior. To this couple were born 
four children, two boys and two girls, Charles being second 
in order of birth. Charles was born the twenty-ninth of Oc- 
tober, 1811. His brother John, of whom he was inordinately 
fond, was two years his senior ; Abigail, the baby of the fam- 
ily, was five years his junior; while Mary Ann was three 
years younger. It is the history of many a family of the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of New England that we see portrayed 
here: earnest, pious, contained, they built up in the face of a 
hard soil, an intemperate climate, and a constant warfare 
with the Indians, a tradition of government and a sobriety 
of civilization that was a great element in the founding of 
America. From such stock—with such traditions—was the 
botanist sprung. 

The average college-bred man makes his academic <areer 
ordinarily a focus of sentiment which progressively be- 
comes more vivid the further college days recede into the 
background. It was not so with Charles Wright. He was a 
shy, diffident lad who required confidences to draw him 
out. Among his classmates he liked best—besides Galpin— 
Butler, Gager, and Thatcher, but they were most amiable 
men, beloved of all. Although every freshman at Yale was 
supposed to join one of the three literary societies, and 
therein to cultivate composition and declamation, Wright 
avoided such exercises.* One does not wonder that a self- 
conscious boy with Wright’s physical handicap—a moder- 


__—. 


*Thatcher, op cit., 174, 1881. 
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ate strabismus—did thus, when his classmate Gardiner* 
many years later could still recall the “merciless barbar- 
ians” who acted as critics of the literary exercises. It was 
rather the long rambles in the vicinity of New Haven on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons that Wright recalled 
years after—rambles in which he did his first botanical col- 
lecting. From whom he learned his botany is uncertain: 
Grayj could not tell, after many of years of acquaintance 
with Wright. It is possible but so far not proved, that 
James D. Dana, who was an upper classman during Wright's 
first years at Yale, was his inspiration. At least Wright was 
the kind of boy likely to develop a silent, pitiable hero- 
worship of an older student. 


Yale College, in Wright’s day, while slender in re- 
sources, possessed an intellectual evangelism rare at the 
present time. As Gilman narrates, in his life of the famous 
geologist, James Dwight Dana: 


The college was then a very small institution, where everything 
was managed upon a simple and economical plan; but it represented 
the best traditions of New England, and gave its pupils a thorough 
training in Latin and Greek, and in mathematics, with an introduc- 
tion to natural philosophy and astronomy, as well as chemistry, min- 
eralogy and geology. [President Jeremiah] Day, [Professor Benja- 
min] Silliman, and [Professor J. L.] Kingsley were the lights of the 
institution. The library was small, and could not have been very stim- 
ulating to a student of science. There was, however, an excellent 
cabinet of minerals, . . . [which] . . . had been brought to New 
Haven twenty years before, at the instance of Silliman, and was 
bought by the college, through his instrumentality, in 1825.+ 


Simple and rigorous living went with high think- 
ing. Morning prayers were held in the chapel at five in the 
summer and six in the autumn and winter. Then followed 


the three regular recitations before breakfast, of Greek, 
Latin, mathematics. Students were required to take their 





*[bid, 81, 1881. 


+Gray, [Obituary Notice of] Charles Wright. American Journal af Science, series 3, vol- 


31, pp. 12-17, 1886. 
tGilman, Life of James Dwight Dana, pp. 17-18, 1899. 
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daily meals in the college commons until 1842. Evening 
prayers were held at five. Until the year 1850, the Christ- 
mas holidays were included in “term time”, which extended 
into the first, or even the second, week of January. The 
course of study offered few electives, and these only in the 
junior and senior years. The emphasis was laid principally 
on the classics, and had little appeal for a mind with a bent 
for the methods and facts of science. 


Wright’s career as a student of Yale began on Wednes- 
day, October 26, 1831, with his attendance on evening 
prayers in the college chapel. The next day at eleven he, | 
with his class, assembled in the chapel to recite the preface 
to Livy and get his chapel and class assignments. Under 
Professor Kingsley (whom Timothy Dwight dubbed the 
“American Addison” and President Woolsey thought pos- 
sessed of an incomparable Latin style) he studied the Ars 
Poetica of Horace, and Tacitus’ Agricola and De German- 
ia. His Greek he began under Theodore D. Woolsey and 
finished with Henry Durant, then a tutor at Yale. 


It was a wonderful group of classmates that he had. 
Among these were John Brocklesby, later a distinguished 
mathematician, and professor in Trinity College in Hart- 
ford; Samuel Ware Fisher, president of Hamilton College 
(1858-67) ; Alexander Smith Johnson, famous New York 
jurist; and Thomas A. Thatcher, professor of Latin at Yale 
(1842-86.) It is interesting to note that fellow collegians 
during his period of residence include such men as Josiah 
Clark, later of Smith College; James Dwight Dana; 
George Edward Day, the Hebraist; three leading pro- 
fessors-to-be at Western Reserve University, Emerson, St. 
John, and Seymour; Alphonso Taft, later Minister to Rus- 
ia, and father of Chief-Justice Taft; Chief-Justice Mor- 
tion R. Waite. Truly a seminary of learning! Mere con- 
verse with such spirits was a liberal education. No wonder 
that, when Wright came almost immediately after gradua- 
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tion to the raw frontier of the Southwest, he was acutely 
aware of the dearth of intellectual companionship. 
Dwight, in his Memories of Yale Life and Men, hy 
given a compact picture of the Yale of his day—1845—and 
has left an account of freshman teaching. Conditions had 
not greatly changed in the ten intervening years from 
Wright’s graduation. Dwight recounts: 
. . . An instructor’s desk . . . was in one of the corners of each of 
the rooms, and the seats for the students were oak boards, painted 
white, extending along the walls which furnished the only back against 
which one could lean. The center of each room was vacant, except 
in certain cases, where three or four chairs, or one or two extra 
benches, were found necessary because the numbers were so large 
that all could not otherwise be provided for. In these rooms we began 
to translate Livy, and the Odyssey of Homer, and to form the ac- 
quaintance of Day’s Algebra. We translated the passages assigned us. 
We answered, according to our ability, the mathematical or other 
questions that were put to us by the instructors. It was useful work. 
It had its bearing on the future. But it was not very stimulating or 
calculated greatly to awaken enthusiasm. . . . It was no weak, seconi- 
rate, half-useless education, that was offered us.” 


Thus may one see the pedagogical method used wit 
Charles Wright, before “educational experts, teachin 
more and more about less and less” had revolutionizif 
American education. It was this hard, crusty diet, “not ven 
stimulating or tending to awaken enthusiasm”, that tom 
these men and in disproportionate numbers moulded thes 
into leadership. 

The first vacation in Wright’s freshman year fell in mit 
winter ; and, like many another Yale student poor in pockf 
but rich in purpose, he walked the fifty miles home® 
Wethersfield through the snow. The last week of June, 
this year, cholera broke out at Yale. It was a part of th 
great cholera epidemic that swept the United States, Tex 
and Mexico in the years 1832-33. The students were tet 
fied and returned to their homes, and the college broke 

His sophomore year was uneventful. During this year! 
studied rhetoric and oratory under Professor Chauncey 4 
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Goodrich (son-in-law of Noah Webster, and a relative of 
Wright’s), but no amount of forcible inspiration on Good- 
rich’s part could make an orator of this pupil. The one 
bright spot of the year was the Phi Beta Kappa oration by 
Edward Everett on Class Day (August 21, 1833). On that 
occasion after the introduction by Roger M. Sherman, a 
puff of wind blew Everett’s manuscript out of his hand as 
he arose to speak. Rising to the occasion, without notes he 
“launched forth upon a tide of oratory which held the rapt 
attention of the audience for nearly two hours”. 

In his junior year, Wright took Greek under Woolsey, 
and natural philosophy and astronomy under Olmsted. 
He was fond of mathematics, surveying, and astron- 
omy, although he neglected geology and mineralogy for 
botany. His interest in astronomy was greatly stimulated 
only a few weeks after enrolling with Olmsted by the won- 
derfully brilliant meteoric shower of November 13, 1833, 
which burst upon his view as he was going to morning 
chapel, at five o’clock. “The heavens are falling! the 
heavens are falling!” cried the students. Strange how that 
phenomenon threw Olmsted into ecstasies and the Mil- 


'— lerites into tantrums. 


And so the round of college work came to the final year, 
in which Wright studied metaphysics, ethics and logic 
under President Day; political economy under Daggett; 
chemistry and geology, under Silliman; religion under 
Kingsley and Fitch; and still more rhetoric under Good- 
tich. The long road in retrospect seemed but a short one; 
privation, dogged determination, self-repression, faithful- 
ness had their reward. Charles Wright stood very straight 
before Jeremiah Day on August 19, 1835, and on his coat 
lapel was pinned a long green ribbon. 


II 
Some weeks before Wright’s graduation, he had been 
called into the president’s room. In the light of Day’s char- 
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acter, one can partially reconstruct the scene. Slowly, deliber- 
ately, patiently, as though he were opening a matter of 
great diplomatic consequence, that great man informed 
Wright: “I hold in my hand a communication addressed 
to me by a considerable planter at Natchez, in our extreme 
southwest border state of Mississippi,” he began. “He de- 
sires that I should recommend to him a young gentleman 
of scholarly attainments and character, of my confidence, 
to serve in the station of tutor for his children. The com- 
pensation is adequate; the situation a very respectable one. 
Many of our young Yale graduates find it agreeable to ac- 
cept such a station. Mr. Thomas Thatcher, of your class 
goes to a similar office in Georgia, and it would afford me 
great pleasure if you will enable me to address this gentle- 
man my recommendation of you for this situation.” Wright 
was glad to accept the recommendation, and in due course 
of time was informed that his services were desired. He left 
Wethersfield in October, 1835, only a few weeks after his 
graduation and taking the Mississippi River route duly ar- 
rived in Natchez. 


President Day, kindly, gentle, benign, hardly knew into 
what a situation he had projected his “young gentleman of 
scholarly attainments and character”. “Respectable”, in- 
deed! At the time of Charles Wright’s coming to Natchez, 
it had the most unenviable reputation of any frontier town 
of the Southwest. Dr. Anson Jones, in one of his memoran- 
dum books, has the following entry of date August 1, 
1838: “This place is so notoriously infamous, that I had 
fancied it much larger, not expecting a spot so small could 
have held vice and profligacy enough to make it so dis- 
tinguished. It must have been very much condensed.” 
Further testimony of its unsavory reputation for vice and 
outlawry may be found in other writings. Thus Robert 
Alexander, (who in August, 1837, came to Texas to be a 
Methodist missionary with Dr. Martin Ruter and Littleton 
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Fowler) found the Natchez station, to which he had been 
appointed in 1836, one of the most difficult situations in the 
whole Southwest.* However, Wright found some comfort 
in the fact that his classmate Pettengill was near at hand as 
tutor to the children of a sugar planter of Louisiana. For 
two years Wright remained in this situation. In 1836, he 
persuaded his fellow-villager and classmate Galpin to come 
to Natchez to teach in a select-school there. When the panic 
of 1837 came, in the financial crash that wrecked so many 
enterprises in Europe and America, Wright’s employer 
failed in business, and Wright consequently lost his posi- 
tion. 


At this time the road to Texas was open. Texas was an 
independent republic; lands were cheap; “On to Texas!” 
was in the air, as many, ruined in the financial disasters of 
the panic, came to the new country to retrieve the losses sus- 
tained in the old. Thus, in the spring of 1837, Charles 
Wright came to Texas. How he came and where he went is 
told by Professor Thatcher, the historian of his class: 

His life in Texas began in 1837, when he went thither from the 
vicinity of Natchez, “botanizing by the way”. . . . For the first few 
years his headquarters were not far from the western boundary of 
Louisiana, [at Zavalla] on the Neches River, from which position he 
made excursions—chiefly as a surveyor, at first, and subordinately as 
a botanist—in various directions up and down the river, and eastward 
to the Sabine [in present Angelina, Jasper, Tyler, and Newton coun- 
ties]. He also spent some time in teaching.t 
Whether or not he realized it at the time, Wright was 

destined to make Texas his home for the next fifteen years— 
if indeed, during his productive years as a botanist Wright 
may be said to have had a home. It was a fruitful period for 
advancement of knowledge of the botany of the South- 
west. Lindheimer was just then beginning to collect 
plants in the region of Houston and San Felipe, and 
probably also at Washington-on-the-Brazos. South of San 


Phelan, History of Early Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866, p. 72, 1924. 
TThatcher, op., cit., 176, 1881. 
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Antonio and as far as Matamoros the Swiss botanist, Luis 
Berlandier had made (1826-34) extensive collections for 
his master, DeCandolle, of Geneva. It was to be only a 
decade before Lindheimer would make with Roemer a 
collection of plants from the banks of the Colorado in 
Comal county. This, sent to Pastor Scheele in Germany and 
published by him, was to draw from the chagrined and 
peevish Gray sharp remarks about “that blundering and 
unscrupulous propounder of species” who “with his usual 
wisdom” has done this or that. These collections would 
show the world the richness of the Texan flora. Five years 
before Wright’s arrival, Thomas Drummond, the grum- 
bling Scot, gathered seven hundred and fifty species of 
plants in the Austin Grant for Hooker. But all of this had 
been done in what is known as central and “southwestern” 
Texas. Nothing of consequence (besides Leavenworth’s 
slight efforts) had been done in the way of collecting plants 
in eastern Texas. Hence Asa Gray, busily engaged in vari- 
ous magisterial works on American Botany,received in 1844 
with something like delight, a letter posted from Wright in 
eastern Texas. Rut perhaps we had better let Gray recount 
the early experiences of Wright in the Neches country, es- 
pecially since he quotes from a manuscript autobiography 
of Wright, now lost. He says: 


[He made] his headquarters for two or three years [that is, until 
about 1840, when he went to Town Bluff, a now-deserted village in 
Tyler county] at a place called Zavalla, on the Neches [in present 
Angelina county], he occupied himself with land surveying, explored 
the surrounding country, “learned to dress deerskins after the manner 
of the Indians, and to make moccasins and leggins,” “became a pretty 
fair deer hunter”, and inured himself to the various hardships of 
a frontier life at that period. When the business of surveying fell off 
he took again to teaching; and in the year 1844, he opened a bo- 
tanical correspondence with the present writer, sending an interesting 
collection of the plants of Eastern Texas to Cambridge.* 





*Gray, [Obituary Notice of] Charles Wright, American Journal of Science, vol. 31, st 
3, pp. 12-17, 1886. 
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This correspondence, thus begun, was to result in con- 
sequences of the most far-reaching importance to both 
Charles Wright and _ ay. Wright’s first letter (now lost) 
was sent to Gray some _e in the spring of 1844; Gray’s 
letter of reply, also lost, was of date June 21 of that year. 
All the letters that passed subsequently between them, are, 
however, carefully preserved in the Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University* and from them we are able to re- 
construct all of Charles Wright’s botanical travels in 
Texas. Wootont, also, by a most careful coilation of 
Wright’s field notes of Texas collections preserved in the 
Gray Herbarium has aided in the interpretation of his 
trips and collections. 


Much has been written of the character of the early set- 
tlers of Texas, from the highly laudatory account of 
Austin’s Three Hundred by Thomas J. Pilgrimt to the 
violently denunciatory screed of Sheridan, in the British 
Diplomatic Correspondence.§ Probably Charles Elliott of 
all the British diplomatic agents saw Texans most clearly, 
when he spoke of them as rough and wild; but possessing 
a constancy and courage that was admirable; scheming, en- 
terprising, and invariably much better informed than the 
English immigrants. In sharp contrast with Crawford||, 
(who saw Texas as affording perfect security of persons and 
property) Sheridan in his purported evaluation of the 





*I am indebted to Professor B. L. Robinson and the Gray Herbarium for their very great 
kindness in sending: me, during the course of this study, the original Gray-Wright corre- 
spondence; to Professor L. L. Woodruff, and the Alumni Secretary of Yale University for re- 
peated acts of kindness in furnishing information relative to early Yale; to Mr. E. W. Wink- 
ler, Librarian of the University of Texas, for many helpful suggestions and kindnesses with 
the Lindheimer and Wright biographies; and to the Archivist of the State Library of Texas, 
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tPilgrim, in Eby’s Education in Texas: Source Materials, 97, 1918. 

§British Diplomatic Correspondence, 20, July 12, 1840. 
||7id., 10-11, May 26, 1837. 
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Texans, found unalloyed iniquity. I cannot refrain from 
giving, for the sake of those Texans who never saw Texas 
through foreign eyes, the account that Sheridan, a colonial 
secretary under Governor MacGregor of the Windward 
Islands, wrote to the acting private secretary to the 
governor—this, by the way, is dated July 12, 1840— 


The population [of Texas] which may be estimated at 150,000 
Souls are chiefly Americans, a few Germans, and some English and 
Irish.—These are principally Bankrupts, Swindlers and Felons from 
the United States occasionally diversified with an Oasis of respect- 
ability which only renders the Desert of Villainy around more con- 
spicuous by contrast. . . . Murder and every other Crime is of great 
frequency in Texas and the perpetrators escape with the greatest im- 
punity. Many murders were committed in the Island of Galveston 
and in the Country during my stay on the Coast, and I could never 
learn that one offender was brought to justice. It is considered unsafe 
to walk through the Streets of the principal Towns without being 
armed. 


The Sabine River country, which was at the borderline of 
Texas and the United States was a region of lawlessness. 
Morrell, surely no prejudiced observer, in his Flowers and 
Fruits in the Wilderness, tells of how the Sabine river 
country was the refuge of thieves, robbers, counterfeiters, 
and murderers. Especially, from this region were emitted 
counterfeit Texas Land Office certificates. He says further: 
The society of that section was long cursed with the presence and 
influence of this band [of counterfeiters], which was composed of 
men of intelligence, and who were sworn enemies to morality and re- 
ligion.* 
The plots of the counterfeiters were uncovered in 1842, 
he says, but the courts were afraid to execute justice, with 
the result that after a period of dreadful anarchy and confu- 
sion, an outraged people were led to adopt methods of ele- 
mental justice (or sometimes injustice) in the hands of bands 
of “regulators” and “moderators”. During these early years 
in Texas Wright was living in the region where matters of 
life and property were precarious possessions. Indian 
troubles brought on by Lamar’s bombastic and extravagant 


*Morrell, Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness, 4th Edition, 186-7, 1886. 
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reign also contributed to the already burdened lives of the 
inhabitants of eastern Texas. Altogether, it was quite too 
much for a quiet, studious-minded man. Only one bright 
spot appeared in the situation in East Texas: Wright’s 
friendship for a physician, Dr. John A. Veatch, with whom 
Wright shared botanical interests, and who seems to have 
contributed to the continuance of that interest in plants 
which with Wright dated back to his second year in col- 
lege. In later years, when Veatch during the Mexican War 
organized a company to defend Eagle Pass on the Rio 
Grande, he found it easy to persuade Wright to join his 
company. In the summer of 1844, Wright.made a business 
journey to Columbus, on the Colorado River, where a 
distant relative lived. It was then that he made his deter- 
mination to remove to the Colorado, and did so about the 
middle of April of the following year.* After arriving at 
the Colorado, he learned that a vacancy existed at a little 
college located at Rutersville, near Lagrange, in Fayette 
County. Years after, Asa Gray, diverted by Charles 
Wright’s facetious accounts of that day of small things, 
stigmatized Rutersville as a “so-called college”—perhaps 
a natural remark from the direction of Cambridge. But 
what was Rutersville College, and what service did Wright 
perform there? 


The life of Rutersville College is that of one of the in- 
numerable, ghostly throng of colleges that with the ad- 
vancement of the frontier invariably spring up, flourish, 
dwindle, and die. Usually they are the working out in stone 
and wood of some great man’s ideal. This is not the place 
or occasion for a recital of the heroic work in Texas of that 
early Methodist missionary, Martin Ruter, who in his 
year and a half of work before he claimed the crown of 
martyrdom, went the length and breadth of early Texas, 
organizing churches, establishing a ministry, and preach- 


_ 


*Charles Wright to Asa Gray, April 11, 1845. 
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ing the need and duty of a college. He came to Texas at 
the age of fifty-three from the presidency of old Allegheny 
College at Meadville, Pennsylvania. As the result of his 
preaching, after his early death in 1838, his followers 
founded a college in the newly-surveyed town of Ruters- 
ville; the Reverend Chauncey Richardson, a former student 
of Wesleyan, in Connecticut, was called to the presidency. 
A charter was sought and obtained in February, 1840. 
For some years the institution was prosperous, in spite 
of the border warfare of 1842, when the Mexican gen- 
eral, Adrian Woll, marched on San Antonio and cap- 
tured it. As the college was exposed to Indian warfare in 
the early ‘Forties, its continuance was endangered. Only 
five years before the time of Wright’s coming to Rutersville 
College, the Indians dared to make attacks within hailing- 
distance of the school itself. The following incident from 
Wooten’s History of Texas (which Wilbarger* says hap- 
pened in the spring or summer of 1840) will iliustrate 
something of the character of the country, and the obstacles 
facing those heroic souls who, in a country but half-wrested 
from the Indians, sought to carry the benefits of higher 


education into the wilderness. 


. . . It often became the duty of the boys at school to mount their 
ponies and accompany their elders in pursuit of bands of Indians. A 
notable instance occurred at Rutersville soon after the opening of the 
school. Two young boys in the neighborhood while hunting horses 
were attacked by Indians, and one of them, Henry Earthman, was 
killed; his brother Fields escaped and brought the news to the school. 

The excited boys joined in the search for the body, which lay a 
mile away in a dreadfully mutilated state. The scalp had been taken, 
the hands cut off and thrown into the grass, and the heart, with 
ligaments unsevered, laid on one side of the body; it was found to 
have a bullet in the center, and was, no doubt, exposed in a spirit of 
bravado to show how unerring was the aim of the red man. Nearly all 
the boys in the school, ranging from fourteen to sixteen, joined in the 
pursuit of the Indians, which lasted about six weeks. In fact, one of 
them still living says they did little but hunt Indians while at school 
at Rutersville prior to 1842.t 





*Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 2nd Edition, 50-51, 1890. 
+Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, 656, 1900. 
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I have quoted this in extenso that the reader may under- 
stand into what sort of place Wright was going when he 
accepted, in the spring of 1845, “the assistant-principalship 
of the male department” of Rutersville College. There are 
those who, in estimating the value of a college, base their 
judgment on preconceived standards erected in other en- 
vironments. Others judge by size, by reputation, by per- 
manence. The life of Rutersville College was short—it was 
the first institution of higher learning to open in Texas— 
but it accomplished under frontier conditions, a task that I 
doubt whether Harvard or Yale would have attempted. It 
never was large: in the fifteen years of its existence prob- 
bably not over fifteen hundred pupils, nearly all of sub-col- 
legiate grade, attended it. It was a noble dream: its fruition 
was commensurate with the possibilities of time and place. 

The first announcement of Wright’s appointment to a 
place in Rutersville College appeared in the Lagrange Jn- 
telligencer of May 19, 1845, followed by a similar notice 
in the National Register, of Washington, Texas, under date 
of June 26. Thus slowly did news travel the seventy inter- 
vening miles in early Texas. Wright’s work at the college 
started with the twelfth session, on July 21.* It was an 
absorbing task: little time was left to pursue his botanical 
work, after teaching—as he said—“everything from abece- 
darianism to the highest branches.” During the whole 
period of Wright’s connection with Rutersville College he 
held correspondence with Gray in abeyance. There could 
have been little comfort in comparing Rutersville with 
Cambridge. But other and outside interests claimed his at- 
tention, such as addresses on temperance before the Fayette 
County Temperance Society,} teaching elocution to the 
students of the college, and serving as president of the col- 
lege literary society.t After the Methodist Conference met 


*Lagrange Intelligencer, August 19, 1845. 
flbid., August 26, 1845. 
tlbid., December 9, 1845. 
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in 1845, H. S. Thrall, the principal of the preparatory de- his 
partment of the college, was assigned to a pastorate and ist 
Wright was promoted to the principalship with the open- Be 
ing of the thirteenth session, on January 19, 1846. He was = 
completely in charge of the department that spring while At 
President Richardson traveled in Texas securing funds, or 

attended the first General Conference of the southern W 
church at Petersburg, Virginia, in May, 1846. Overloaded bo 
with work, in vain he sought for an additional teacher in he 
his department to lighten his burden.* The last contempor- oa 
ary newspaper reference to his work at Rutersville is to be H 
found in the Intelligencer of July 14, 1846, in which it is A 
stated in a scurrilous initialed note that the college would Ve 
be closed at the end of the thirteenth term, and in which R 
it is intimated that the life of the institution had been sac- dl 
rificed to Richardson’s egotism by his discharging of men 

of character and ability because he considered them “dis- we 
ruptive influences”. However that may be, from the few br 
notes regarding Richardson in Wright’s correspondence, it “ 
would appear that his attitude toward Richardson was per- 48 
haps not negative, but neutral. After the close of the year, th 


Wright continued in Rutersville for another year (until 
late October or early November, 1847) acting as a tutor in 


private families. His work at Rutersville represents some = 
of the first science field-work done in the schools of Texas, W 
Thus, the Lagrange Intelligencer, stated, in the same issue ™ 
announcing Wright’s appointment, “Young men who may pe 
desire to study surveying, geology, or botany, will have the St 
opportunity of accompanying one of the tutors on short ex- © 
cursions, for the purpose of learning these sciences practt- th 
cally as well as theoretically” .7 re 
The departments of mathematics and science in the col- 
lege used such familiar old books as the Davies’ texts in to 


*Ibid., February 28, 1846. 
tlbid., May 19, 1845. 
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higher mathematics; Norton’s Astronomy; Turner’s Chem- 
istry; and Comstock’s works on Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Botany. Most of the students, of course, were in the pre- 
paratory department, where they studied Anthon in Greek, 
Andrews & Stoddard in Latin, Cooper’s Virgil, and so on.* 

From November, 1847, to July of the following year, 
Wright taught in Austin, devoting all his spare time to 
botanizing. From San Antonio about the middle of Julyj 
he set out for Eagle Pass to join his friend Veatch whose 
company was guarding Eagle Pass on the Mexican frontier. 
He had been expected a month earliert. During July and 
August of 1848 he held a commissary position in Captain 
Veatch’s company. Now he botanized on both sides of the 
Rio Grande, and returned to San Antonio about the mid- 
dle of September. 

On returning to San Antonio, Wright found a let- 
ter from Gray inviting him to come north to Cam- 
bridge for the winter as a curator, there to assist in sorting 
out his own rich collections which, during the years 1845- 
48, had been accumulating at the Gray Herbarium. With 
the greatest alacrity he accepted the invitation and left 
for the north. Arriving at Wethersfield the third week 
in November§, he shortly afterward went over to Cambridge, 
and spent the winter and spring partly there and partly at 
Wethersfield. During the winter of 1848-49, while Wright 
was with Gray, the U. S. War Department was making pre- 
parations for a survey of the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. Gray early conceived an ardent desire 
to have Wright accompany this expedition as botanist, and 
thus wrote Engelmann.|| He was successful in gaining per- 


"Second Annual Catalogue, Rutersville College, 1841. 
tCharles Wright to Asa Gray, July 8, 1848. 


tJohn A. Veatch to M. B. Lamar, May 26, 1848. A number of interesting references 
to Dr. John A. Veatch, Wright’s friend and fellow-student of botany in East Texas, are to be 
found in the Lamar Papers, 9. v. 


§4sa Gray to John Torrey, November 27, 1848. 
\|4sa Gray to George Engelmann, January 24, 1849. 
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mission of the Secretary of War for Wright to accompany 
the expedition, but could not get a guarantee that transpor- 
tation or rations would be furnished—a failure that was 
later to breed much trouble and exasperation for Wright. 
By the end of February practically all plans had been 
made for Wright to accompany this expedition, as far as 
Gray and Wright were concerned. Gray wrote to his old 
teacher, Professor John Torrey, under date of February 26: 


Having determined on an expedition for Wright, you may be 
sure I was not going to be altogether disappointed. Accordingly I 
have got one all arranged (Lowell and Greene subscribing handsome- 
ly) which is as much better than Emory’s as possible, and thus far 
everything has wonderfully conspired to favor it. Wright has left 
me this morning to go to his mother’s in Connecticut (Wethers- 
field); there to make his portfolios and presses; comes on to New 
York soon; takes first vessel for Galveston (I expect a letter from 
Hastings telling when it sails), and to reach Austin and Fredericks- 
burg in time to accompany the troops that are to be sent up, by a 
new road, across the country to El Paso, in New Mexico. Look on 
the map (Wislizenus) and you will see the region we mean him to 
explore this summer; the hot valley of the Rio del Norte [Rio 
Grande], early in the season, the mountains east, and especially those 
west in summer. He will probably stay two years, and get to Taos 
and Spanish Peaks this year or next. We shall have government re- 
commendations to protection, and letters to an officer (commanding) 
who, through [Professor Joseph] Henry, has already made overtures 
to collect himself or aid in the matter.* 


Wright left New York for Texas about the first of April 
and arrived in Galveston the twenty-fourth of that month. 
On reaching Galveston he learned that the military train 
which he was to accompany would leave San Antonio the 
first of June. He therefore proceeded from Galveston to 
Houston, and from Houston west across the Brazos bot- 
toms of Waller and Austin Counties to Rutersville near the 
Colorado, which he reached the twelfth of May. The im 
terval before the departure of the train he spent as follows: 
the ten days from May 15 to May 25 he passed along the 
Colorado from Lagrange to Austin; May 27 and 28 he 





*Asa Gray to John Torrey, Feb. 26, 1849. 
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spent in the neighborhood of San Marcos and on the road 
to New Braunfels; the twenty-ninth he was at New Braun- 
fels and on the Guadalupe, and arrived in San Antonio the 
thirtieth of May. He had timed his arrival well, for the 
baggage train which he was to accompany left San Antonio 
the next day. 


The account Wright gives, in a letter to Gray, of the trip 
fom Galveston up to Austin is highly valuable. Those 
matters that are of general interest I have here excerpted 
from the mass of botanical data. 


Austin May 26th/49 
My Dear Doctor [Gray] 


Let me report progress You know the date of my departure from 
New York and probably that of my arrival in Galveston [Apr. 28] 
I took the first boat for Houston Unable to transport my baggage by 
stage I put it on a road waggon, (unfortunately) overloaded . . . 
with a weak team By a blunder of the driver he started on the wrong 
road and one as bad as roads ever get to be The result was that he 
was obliged to hire himself hauled out of the mud into the right road 
and on that we had divers unloadings and reloadings to perform on 
our way up I footed it through mud and water and had a fair chance 
to botanize for aquatics or amphibia 

I stopped a few days [about May 12] with my friends at Ruters- 
ville and then got here some days before the waggon 

On my way up and here I have collected some 250 species probably 
which will furnish some 2000 specimens some few rather bad—in- 
jured by rain and most of which we had a plenty. They are mostly old 
and known plants but will do for exchanges. 

I have been here a week and have now ascertained that on mon- 
day [sic] next or soon thereafter a waggon will start for San An- 
tonio and the quartermaster . . . has promised me transportation I 
have written to Gen Harney which I hope will secure me transporta- 
tion if not subsistence to El Paso I intend to procure one to Major 
Henry which will secure me his favor and assistance 

The train will leave San Antonio on the 1st prox and Mr. Chap- 
man says will be three months on the route—200 m per month ample 
leisure to botanize by the way... . 

I may have to lay in provisions at San Antonio to El Paso and 
join some of the messes of privates unless some of the officers should 
take a liking to me as I hope they will and it may diminish my ex- 
pense These have been rather greater than I expected My trip 
to New York and back to Wethersfield early in March, Hotel bill 
for several days about the 1st Ap. my passage money not 25 dols but 
27 1/2, Hospital money at Galveston, wharfage, storage, drayage, 
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tavern expenses, passage and freight to Houston, & a repetition of like 
little charges these with my expenses up the country though I have 
tried to be economical have considerably reduced my funds Still I 
think I will have enough for the present campaign & if you will have 
arrangements made to supply me for the next I think I will be able 
to do something handsome for yourself and other friends. 

You need not hope to hear from me again before I arrive at El 
Paso unless something important should occur 


Affectionately 
Yours 
Charles Wright 


Poor Wright! He was to learn that few army officers of 
the pioneer period had any overmastering love for those 
men of science—many of them naturalists and geologists of 
maturity and international reputation—that accompanied 
them on their expeditions. Even when the investigator was 
recommended by the Secretary of War, by Professor Joseph 
Henry, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, or by 
the Secretary of State himself, still it was optional with the 
army officer in charge whether he should furnish rations or 
transportation. The following letter, penned to Gray on 
that Thursday at San Antonio while the baggage train was 
making ready to start, will show some of the uncertainties 
of the trip: 


San Antonio May 31st/49 
My Dear Doctor 


I have just put my baggage on one of the Army waggons with 
that of my good friend Dr. Baker whom I fortunately met here and 
to whom I am much indebted 

I had a letter to Gen Harney from Mr. Miller Secretary of State 
explaning [sic] my pursuts [sic] and wishes The Gen. gave me but 
little encouragement and at the solicitation of Dr. Baker allowed me 
to put my baggage on the waggon without the Jeast assurance of 
subsistence and I have been obliged to muster up all the Yankee con- 
fidence natural to me (which is and always was but little) with what 
the Dr had to spare assisted too by Mr. Shelton to bear me out in 
undertaking I shall start after the train this evening and I shall try 
to get something to eat out of somebody. Now can not you get 4 
special order from the head of the Commissary Department to furnish 
me with support and transportation. The officers all plead that they 
have no authority to grant these favors and if they grant them to 
one for a certain purpose—as to me for botanizing—how can they 
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refuse them to others for other purposes? I have no assurance that 
my collections will be transported back from El Paso though I have no 
doubt that they can be more easily brought back than I can be con- 
veyed there as the waggons will return empty The officers all ex- 
press a desire to serve me but at the same time say they have no au- 
thority without assuming responsibility which they are unwilling to 
do... 1 am rejoiced that I am in time late as it is, to go with the 
train and you will doubtless share my joy at the favorable prospect 
before me It is supposed we will be three months on the route 
(—travelling slowly—) of only about 500 miles . . . There is still 
some cholera here and the weather is getting very hot and I shall 
have to be very prudent to avoid sickness I must start this evening 
and walk 15 miles to overtake my waggon—not a very pleasant even- 
ing to walk either in prospect or in execution .. . 
My kind regards to Mrs. G[ray] 
Yours sincere:7 


Chas Wright 


The whole of the trip to El Paso, a distance of 673 miles, 
Wright made on foot, for transportation of his trunk and 
drying paper only was furnished by the government. The 
train arrived in El Paso on September 12, 1849, after a 
journey lasting 104 days. Wright during part of this time 
boarded with one of the messes of the transportation train, 
and endured many privations and hardships. The return, 
which began on October twelfth with thirty-five wagons, 
took forty-two days, Wright reaching San Antonio the 
twenty-third of November. The route they followed led 
through the Hueco and Guadalupe mountains, down Dela- 
ware Creek to the Pecos, and down the valley of the Pecos 
by the so-called upper or Fredericksburg road. The west- 
ward journey to El Paso had been along the lower trail that 
in more recent years was followed in the surveying of the 
Southern Pac’fic railroad from San Antonio west. 

Wright* early besought Gray, to furnish him with a 
horse and covered cart such as Lindheimer had, for collect- 
ing plants; but Gray pointed out the fact that Thomas 
Drummond during his fruitful explorations in Texas had 
made his journeys on foot. The difficulties of such collect- 


—_—_ 


"Charles Wright to Asa Gray, Nov. 7, 1846. 
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ing impressed themselves on Wright in the first few days 
of the trip, when the military company was retarded in its 
movements by rains that were disastrous to plant collec. 
tions. The official record of the weather of the trip for the 
first few days, published in the War Department’s report,* 
shows the following: ‘June 1—Day exceedingly unfav- 
orable; the rain fell in torrents, which added to those that 
had fallen a few days previous, made the roads extremely 
bad. The command, however, moved on, and encamped for 
the night on the Leon Creek. June 2—A violent thunder 
storm arose early in the morning, and the command re- 
mained in camp. June 3—Moved to San Lucas Springs; 
and before the tents were pitched, again the rain began to 
fall. The prairies were now inundated, and the roads im- 
passable. June ¢4—[Captain French moved on to Castro- 
ville.]’ In the face of this weather, under difficulties and 
disappointments which it is hard for us to appreciate, 
Wright in his despair wrote the following letter. I re- 
produce it in its entirety that the reader may realize the 
sort of obstacles that a naturalist-collector like Wright 
had to meet: cold, rain, burning heat, maddening flies, bit- 
ter saline water, short rations, and the loneliness, the sense 
of abandonment of it all. It was easy for Wright, in his 
loneliness and despair, to blame Gray for all the discom- 
understand and forgive his complaints in view of Wright's 
fort and hardship of his position. Fortunately Gray could 
work for science. 


Quihi June 2nd/49 
My dear Dr 
I wrote you so recently that if I were not full I would keep silence 
But steam is so high that if I do not blow off fearful consequences 
may follow 


Yesterday morning [June 1, on the banks of the Medina] we had 
a violent norther cold and accompanied with rain after which and 
when ready to start my baggage, paper &c was distributed about into 
three or four waggons It was so packed that it was not much injured 


*31st Congress, 1st Session, Senate Executive Documents, No. 64, pp. 41 ff., 1850. 
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This morning about daylight we had another more severe accom- 
panied with hail My collections were nearly all wet and I have 
had no time to dry them so they will be much damaged My paper 
is nearly all wet I should not wonder if we have another storm to- 
night 

= these are misfortunes attendant on my dependent situation 
and I can not prevent them The officers care nothing about my af- 
fairs and the waggoners have a little curiosity to gratify by looking 
on while I change my plants and care no more about it or rather 
would be pleased if they were sunk in the river and their load would 
be lightened 

You will recollect I suppose a suggestion made to you that I should 
be equipped with a waggon and horse from which yow dissented in- 
stancing the labors of other botanists who had made large collections 
But I venture to say that Drummond did not attempt to save 12-15 
specimens of each species or if he did he had an art which I do not 
possess 

The outfit which I proposed seemed to you perhaps large but I am 
sincerely of the opinion that the entire cost of the outfit might have 
been clear saved the present year 1 would rather have a horse and 
carriage and ten dollars in my pocket than have five hundred as I am 
so far as it facilitates my operations I have money in my pocket but 
it does me no good I can buy nothing with it I sit uninvited and 
see others eating and it is a severe trial to my feelings to thrust my- 
self among them The men have their rations and often none to 
spare and how am I to get along to El Paso I know not If I had 
consulted my own feelings alone I should have stopped at San An- 
tonio and turned back But you and Mr Lowell had expectations 
which would not have been realized and I felt reluctant to disappoint 
you You wrote to me [Jan. 17, 1848] of working like a dog I 
know how you live—then call your situation dog-paradise and mine 
hog- and ass-paradise combined and you may realize my situation— 
sleep all night if you can in the rain and walk 12-15 miles next day 
in the mud and then overhall [sic] a huge package of soaked plants 
and dry them by the heat of the clouds 

I have been now three or four days in such a state of uncertainty 
about the possibility of going on that I have no enjoyment and today 
I have not saved a specimen—have merely collected some seeds as I 
walked along the way As for studying the plants I have not at- 
tempted it so long that I have almost forgotten I have been vexed 
enough to cry or swear when thinking that I have the pleasing pros- 
pect of being dependent for six months on a parcel of men who call me 
a fool and wish me at the bottom of the sea 

There is a man who is bound for California in our company—pro- 
vided with a carriage and mules provisions and cooking utensils— 
independent as a wood sawyer and dependent on others only for 
safety against enemies If I had such a one my expenses would be 
very trifling I could collect twice as many specimens of twice as 
Many species and twice as well preserved I could attend to them 
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at any time I pleased in wet or dry weather and have the assurance 
that the rain at least could be prevented from coming to them I could 
also take them to.Houston or other seaport and put them on ship- 
board myself and then I would know they would depend for their 
forwarding on no careless agent 

I am fully resolved that this season will close my botanical travels 
on horseback or on foot if I can not operate to better advantage I'll 
give it up and turn my attention to something else 

I can now only hope that when Capt. French arrives in camp by 
[sic] situation will be improved by an appointment or in some other 
way ... You now know my sentment [sic] on the mode of botaniz- 
ing in this country & if you wish to continue it on my plan I am 
ready to do all I can... 


Affectionately yours 
Charles Wright 
The results of the expedition, when they were gone over, 
proved to be very rich: they numbered some fourteen hun- 
dred species, besides many cacti, and packages of seeds of 
wild plants, all of which, with the exception of the cacti, 
went to Gray. Wright, after sending off the collections, 
spent some months (from January to November, 1850) 
with Colonel Claiborne Kyle at San Marcos, acting as 
tutor; and in his free time hunted deer*, made buckskin, 
and gathered extensive collections of mosses and lichens for 
Sullivant and Tuckerman. From December, 1850, to the 
summer of 1851 he conducted a small school at New 
Braunfels in Comal county, and here struck up a warm 
friendship with Ferdinand Lindheimer. It was an ac- 
quaintance that was profitable to both, as is attested in a 
letter from Lindheimer twenty years later. During this 
time Wright was preparing for participation in further 
explorations in the West, and in the spring of 1851, he 
joined the Graham Survey of the boundary. Of the experi- 
ences of this trip, Gray says: 
. . « He joined the party under Col. Graham, one of the com- 
missioners for surveying and determining the United States and Mexi- 
can boundary from the Rio Grande to the Pacific, accepting the po- 


sition partly as a botanist, partly as one of the surveyors [after about 
the first of November, 1851], which assured a comfortable maintain- 


*See Wright, “Deer and Deer-Hunting in Texas”, American Naturalist 2466-476, 1868. 
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ance and the wished-for opportunity for botanical exploration in an 
untouched field. Attached only to Col. Graham’s party, he returned 
with him without reaching farther westward than about the middle 
of what is now the territory of Arizona, and in the summer [probably 
in August] of 1852 he returned with the extensive collections to San 
Antonio, and thence to St. Louis, to deliver his Cactacez to Dr. 
Engelmann, and with the remainder to Cambridge. These collections 
were the basis of the second part of the Plante Wrightiane and... 
[in part] of the Botany of the Mexican Boundary Survey, published 
in 1859. . . . No name is more largely commemorated in the Botany 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona than that of Charles Wright . . . 
Surely no botanist ever earned such scientific remembrance by entire 
devotion, acute observation, severe exertion, and perseverance under 
hardship and privation... .* 


The last collection-record on this expedition that we have 
is “July 2, on the Pecos”, and his last letter from Texas was 
dated April 12, 1852, from Frontera on the Rio Grande. 
He accompanied his collections to San Antonio, thence to 
Port Lavaca, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and so by the 
shortest route home. Thus Wright bade farewell to the 


Southwest, after fifteen fruitful years in Texas, eight of 
which he unreservedly devoted to the advancement of our 


knowledge of its flora. With his departure our detailed ac- 
count of his life ends. 


ITT. 


He hastened to Wethersfield and Cambridge, and after a 
winter in Cambridge with Gray, made ready in the spring 
of 1855 to accompany Ringgold’s North Pacific Exploring 
Expedition} as botanist. He sailed on the steamer John 
Hancock, from Norfolk, on the eleventh of June. Their 


—_—_—- 


*Gray [Obituary Notice of] Charles Wright. American Journal of Science, series 3 
vol. 31, pp. 12-17, 1886, 


TThe Ringgold-Rogers expedition sailed from the United States in June, 1853, and re- 
turned in 1856. It was financed by a Congressional appropriation in 1852 “for building or 
purchase of suitable vessels, and for prosecuting a survey and reconnaissance, for naval and 
commercial purposes, of such ports of Bering Straits, of the North Pacific Ocean, and the 
China Seas, as are frequented by American whale ships, and by trading vessels in their routes 
between the United States and China”. The expedition was admirably equipped for oeeano- 
graphic work, and with the most complete natural history apparatus which had ever been taken 
to sea up to that time. The exploring squadron consisted of the following ships: sloop Vin- 
cennes (flagship); steamer John Hancock, Lt. John Rogers, commanding; brig Porpoise; 
schooner Fenimore Cooper; storeship John R. Kennedy. 
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itinerary led them to the island of Madeira; the Cape 
Verde islands; the Cape of Good Hope (where Wright 
made very extensive plant collections—nearly eight hun- 
dred species) ; Sydney in Australia; Hongkong and north- 
ward along the coasts of Japan; Kamchatka; Bering 
Straits; and finally the coast of California: He arrived at 
San Francisco in October, 1855, and in February, 1856, se- 
cured permission to detach himself from the expedition, 
and to return home by Nicaragua (where he spent some 
weeks on an island in Nicaragua lake), and Greytown. 
After a summer spent in Cambridge and in Wethersfield 
with his mother, he began that fall in Cuba (November, 
1856) his eleven years’ botanical exploration of that island. 
His work in that region was of the highest value*. 

In 1868 he acted as Director of the Herbarium at Cam- 
bridge, during Gray’s absence in Europe; and in 1871 he 
made a short, but not very successful, collecting trip to 
Santo Domingo. With this trip his active botanical career 
may be said to have ended. He returned to Wethersfield to 
care for his gardening and farming, and (in the earlier 
years) to work at Cambridge during the winter and spring 
months. For six months during the winter of 1875-6, he 
acted as librarian of the Bussey Institution of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

During the last ten years of his life he spent his time 
largely at Wethersfield, in the house where he was born. 
“Since 1876”, he wrote to Thatcher, “ I [have worked] on 
the farm and in the garden, with now and then a day de- 
voted to botany, and in winter, besides reading and keep- 
ing warm, do whatever is needful to be done at this time 
of year—which with us, is not much. Once or twice a yeaf 
I make a visit of a few days at Cambridge. . . . ” With his 





*For. an account of the work done by Wright in the last thirty years of his life, consult 
Thatcher’s biography, op. cit., 178 ff., and Gray’s obituary notice, cited in various places above. 
The work in Cuba was reported upon chiefly by Grisebach and Eaton. Gray gives extended ref- 
erences and adequate evaluation. 
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invalid brother John, and his two sisters, all unmarried, he 
faced old age serenely. During these final years, when oc- 
casion offered, Wright collected plants so assiduously in the 
Wethersfield vicinity that it is extremely difficult for modern 
botanists to find any not previously reported by him. But 
meanwhile an organic disease of the heart, dating back 
to his Cuban days, began to sap his strength and warn him 
of approaching death. Life went suddenly, on the eleventh 
of August, 1885, when he was doing the evening work of 
caring for the animals on the little farm. As he did not ‘re- 
turn at the expected time, search was begun; they found 
his body lying as if in quiet repose. It was a fitting death 
for one who had lived his life. As a young man he had left 
the peace of quiet Wethersfield and gone out to the rugged 
frontier, where unfriendly environment and constant danger 
from the Indians were part of the day’s expectations. Then 
had come the exploring trips—in the Southwest, in South 
Africa, Japan, Cuba, Central America—with their priva- 
tion, hardship, loneliness, and their inspiration. At last, worn 
with his labors he had come home to the quiet village of 
his birth, to his own ancestral home; and there gently and 
quietly he paid his score. The explorer rested at last. 


In any analysis of Wright’s character, as man and 
botanist, certain traits stand out predominantly: simplicity 
and directness of mind; bluntness of speech; an over-sen- 
sitiveness to what others might say or think of him, that 
was almost pathological; a faithfulness to his purposes 
which drove him with dogged perseverance on to their ac- 
complishment. Gray, in his obituary notice, mentions that 
Wright was a “person of low stature and well-knit frame, 
hardy rather than strong, scrupulously temperate, a man of 
simple ways, always modest and unpretending, but direct 
and downright in expression, most amiable, trusty and reli- 
gious.” A perusal of the thirty-seven letters Wright. sent to 
Gray from Texas, and the innumerable ones later sent from 
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the cruise around the world and from Cuba, (as well as 
Gray’s letters to Wright, still preserved at the Gray Her- 
barium) fortifies this estimate. Asa Gray had, indeed, a 
fidus Achates (as he loved to say) in Charles Wright. No 
two men ever worked more devotedly to advance each 
other’s interests. They were almost of the same age—Gray 
was eleven months older—and they early seem to have taken 
each other as equals. But his love and admiration did not 
prevent Wright, in those lonely days in East Texas— 
when he could write that he had “lost ten years in the back- 
woods”—from bringing Gray sharply to account, when 
some real or fancied neglect on Gray’s part cut him to the 
quick. Nor did he mince words in doing it. “I think hard 
of it that you have not written for so long a time”, Wright* 
says in his forthright way, when he has not received a letter 
from Gray for many months. “Surely you can speak after 
almost a year’s silence.” Again and again in his letters 
Wright appeals to Gray to write him often on the progress 
of botany—forgetful of the many hours his friend spent 
daily in the building up of the Harvard Herbarium, in the 
establishment of the Botanical Garden, in the preparation 
for his lectures at Harvard College, in writing the Manual 
of North American Botany, Illustrated Genera, and other 
works, as well as articles in the journals. One can under- 
stand the reason for the appeals and for the resentment. 
Wright, with the physical defects of vision that marred his 
attractiveness, felt keenly his loneliness; and that loneliness, 
together with a little jealousy of Gray, broke out in resent- 
ment at the least show of neglect or patronization. So it 


was that not only Gray, but others, often saw his Stachel- 
kleid. 


In writing to Sir William J. Hooker}, Gray once said of 
Wright, “He has now some good friends [in Cuba], and 





+Asa Gray to W. J. Hooker, April 24, 1865. 
*Charles Wright to Asa Gray, Feb. 8, 1848. 
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deserves them, for he is one of the most hearty, single- 
minded, and disinterested persons I ever knew, as well as 
an admirable collector; but being rather rough in exterior, 
he does not like to come into contact with official people, 
unless properly accredited.” “Wright has a perfect passion 
for collecting plants, and already begins to plan other ex- 
peditions”, he wrote in an earlier letter*, also to Hooker. 
Gray’s tolerant and kindly heart often must have been 
troubled at these outbursts of feeling on the part of Wright. 
“You may well complain that I neglect you but... I have 
been, am so—busy is not the word for it. I can’t think of 
any to express it. I suppose that I have now lying by me 
more than fifty unanswered letters, though I keep answer- 
ing the most pressing as fast nearly as they come in,”} he 
said in one letter. “Do not growl at me if you can help it,” 
he said in another.{ One reads with emotion Gray’s let- 
ter to Wright, in answer to several in which he has been 
taken rather strongly to task for his neglect of the collec- 
tor. It is illuminating as illustrating the conditions under 
which both Gray and Wright lived, and this hitherto un- 
published letter is presented as a rich contribution to the 
lives both of America’s foremost botanist and of her lead- 
ing botanical collector. 
Cambridge Massachusetts Jan 9 [1848] 
Dear Friend 


That I ought to have replied to your letter of the 19th Nov.—to 
say nothing of that of Sept. 21 & June 18. there is no doubt. The 
latter I have carried in my pocket a good while, hoping to catch a 
moment somewhere and sometime to write to you. . .. But I have 
not had an hours [sic] leisure not demanded by letters of immediate 
pressing consequence, or in which I was not too tired to write. 

There are many correspondents whom I neglected almost as much as 
I have you. I have worked like a dog, but my work laid out to be 
finished last July is not done yet. 


But from about the time of your last letter a providential dispen- 





*Asa Gray to W. J. Hooker, June 30, 1856. 
tAsa Gray to Charles Wright, Nov. 23, 1866. 
t/bid., May 19, 1866. 
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sation has prevented me from doing what I would, namely the sickness, 
by typhoid fever of a beloved brother (a Junior in college here) who 
’ required every leisure moment from the time he became seriously sick 
up to the 9th Inst—a week ago—when it pleased the Sovereign 
,Disposer of events, to whom I bow, to remove him to a better 
world.—and I am but recently returned from the mournful journey 
to convey to the paternal home (in Western New York), his mor- 
tal remains. This has somewhat interrupted the printing of the last 
sheets of my Manual of N. Botany,—which, with all my efforts at 

’ condensation—has extended to almost 800 pages!! (12mo) including 
the Introduction. It will be difficult to get the vol. within covers. A 
year’s hard labor is bestowed upon it. I hope it will be useful & sup- 
ply a desideratum. As a consolation for my honest faithfulness in 
making it tolerably thorough—and so much larger than I expected it 
would prove, it is now clear that I shall get nothing or next to it 
for my year’s labor,—that, at the price to which it must be kept to 
get it into our schools &c. there is so little to be made by it that I can- 
not induce a publisher to pay the heavy bills, except upon terms which 

_ swallow up the proceeds—or at the very least I may get $200 if it all 
sells—a year or two hence. 


ac fo > 


~~ iets 6 OR ole 


Meanwhile I have paid the expenses principally incurred on the 
1st vol of Illustrated Genera—which I cant [sic] print and finish till 
the Manual is out,—have run heavily into debt—in respect to these 
works, which were merely a labor of love for the good of the science | 

' & an honorable ambition—and how I am going to get through I 
‘cannot well see. I am also responsible for heavy bills for my late 
brother. I should despond greatly if I were not of cheerful tem- 
perament. To crown all, I expect to marry in the spring; but then my 
wife will aid me in my heavy correspondence; so you may get let- 
ters oftener. 


=~ 


I wish I could write to you as you wish, all about Botany &c—I 
wish I could aid you as I desire, but I fear it is impossible. I must 
have rest and less anxiety. Two more years like the last would prob- 
ably destroy me. If I had an assistant or two, to take details off my 
hands I might stand it: as it is, I cannot. Carey spent 3 months with 
me last season, and was to study and ticket your Texan coll. in my 
hands—take a set for his trouble, and Mr. Lowell & Mr. S. T. 
Carey would take what they needed and pay for them, so that I could 
pay your book-bill. at .Fowle’s. The utmost Carey found time to do 
was to throw the coll. into orders—There they still lie, in the cor- 
ner! There perhaps they had best, now, till the coll. of the past sea- 
son reaches me when I will try to study them alltogether [sic] along 
with Lindheimer’s collections—a set of which still wait for me to 
study them. Will you wonder that I am a little disheartened, when, 
in spite of every effort, I make so little progress—And in 6 weeks I 
begin to lecture in college again —and in April the garden will re- 
quire more time than I could give it. Such are merely some of the 
things on my hands, some of my cares! Still I am interested in you, 
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and in your collections, & will do what I can... . [Here follows ex- 
tended technical discussion of botanical matters. ] 
Forgive my long neglect: accept my apologies. I'll see if I can do 
any better hereafter, when I have a wife to write letters for me. 
Yours sincerely 


A. Gray. 

Wright’s diffidence toward strangers manifested itself in 
his hypersensitiveness to criticism, real or fancied. “When- 
ever Capt[ain] French gets in an ill humor he begins to 
grumble about the weakness of his teams and the transpor- 
tation of botanists’ tricks,’ Wright* wails, while on his El 
Paso journey. “I don’t feel quite at home-here as I did on 
board the Steamer [John Hancock],” he writes from the 
flagship Vincennes.} “Here the majority of the mess have 
a most sovereign contempt for science and no esteem for 
its devotees”. His ear seemed to be to the ground for praise 
or blame. “I don’t eat the bread of idleness and have fre- 
quently heard the remark as I passed a company of men at 
play or sitting in conversation ‘that is a mighty industrious 
man,” he quotes in one of his letterst with evident satis- 
faction. Still through his correspondence run a sense of in- 
feriority, which now and again rises to the surface. It is to 
Gray’s great praise that he discovered this devoted, loyal 
friend, and by his encouragement and patience enabled 
Wright to do an outstanding task for the advancement of 
American botany. Wright realized this, and the friend- 
ship begun in 1844 remained unmarred to the end. 

In the early days, Texas was the testing place of char- 
acter. Men came to the state, and the conditions they 
found—openness, formless public opinion, and even a de- 
gree of lawlessness—in many cases compassed their ruin. 
Others came, and every hardship, every difficulty but seemed 
to strengthen and fine them. Lindheimer and Wright, 
though markedly different in many respects, were alike in 


*Charles Wright to Asa Gray, July 2, 1849. 
{Charles Wright to Asa Gray, Nov. 4, 1853. 
tCharles Wright to Asa Gray, July 31, 1849. 
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this: they came to Texas in its chaotic, lawless period; they 
lived through its epoch of nation-hood and into its state- 
hood in the American Union; out of that period they 
emerged, men who had served uniquely the men of science 
of their day and generation. With all their faults, they ac- 
complished a service that is with difficulty calculable. And 
with regard to Wright, in the words of Asa Gray, “He ac- 
complished a great amount of useful and excellent work 
for botany in the pure and simple love of it; and his 
memory is held in honorable and grateful remembrance by 
his surviving associates.” 
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CANE GRINDING 


By CHARLIE JEFFRIES 


CTOBER was drawing to a close; crickets were 

growing noisy at night; and we began to sense that 

it was time to begin making up the cane. For over a 

month, on Sunday evenings and coon-hunting nights, we 

had been sampling it; and though it had chewed sappy at 
first, the juice now had body and flavor. 


The little patch in the new ground on Sandy Creek spoke 
of primitive effort—a bunch of crab grass laid on a stump 
to die, a broken-off tree-top trimmed and piled in the work- 
ing time so that the plows could pass by. Mostly stillness 
brooded, and mystery seemed lurking down the rows. Only 
once in a while did a breath of air stir the cane, or cause 
some chopped-off grapevine in a deadened tree to swing 
and flap. 


Since securing the cane against any danger of frost was 
the most important consideration, one morning we went to 
work cutting and piling. We worked in pairs, one man 
gathering an armful of the standing cane and bending it 
over, the other cutting it with a sharp hoe. In the great cane- 
growing districts, this work would probably have been done 
with knives, or maybe with machines. We knew nothing of 
such things. 


As the place was new, we had a good deal of preparation 
to see to before starting to grind. The first step was to pick 
out a mill site. This needed to be easy of access for wagons, 
and at the same time near water and high, dry ground. The 
creek, while it was not a steady-running stream, had plenty 
of clear, deep holes; and on its sandy bank we found a 
suitable location. 

Out in the hills were plenty of flat rocks, good material 
for an evaporator furnace; farther out was a hole of sticky 
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clay that would serve as mortar; and we had two joints of 
smokestack from the gin that would do for a chimney. 
We set the big posts in the ground and bolted the mill on 
securely. Then one of us, in a frisky mood, caught hold of 
the lever and pulled it around while another, with the same 
contagion, fed a stalk of cane into the mill, and they ground 
it through. Various other little jobs had to be done. A go- 
ing-down place to the water was dug in the creek bank; 
briars and vines were cut and raked away; barrels and cool- 
ing troughs were stobbed down; and the place was cleared 
well, every way. This getting ready had taken the better 
part of the week. We were tired, and we decided to wait till 
the next Monday to begin actual operations. 


With a rattling of buckets, loud, boisterous talking, and 
the clucking of the wagon, early in the morning we drove 
in. Two of the men at once began stripping cane. This they 
did with their bare hands, by simply pulling off the half- 
loose fodder and breaking out the tops. One man hauled 
cane to the mill; another started a fire in the furnace and 
brought water from the creek. Yet another went out into 
the field, pulled an armful of crab grass, and put it in the 
bottom of the juice barrel for a strainer. 


Toward ten o’clock the little mules were hitched to the 
mill, and we began to grind. They felt gay, at first, and 
disliking to travel in a circle, they went at a trot; but be- 
fore noon they were quieted down, and had to be hollered 
at and have an occasional cane top thrown at them. It took 
one hand steadily feeding the mill; another jumping round, 
toting cane to the mill feeder, toting off mashes, and carry- 
ing juice to the evaporator. There was little system among 
us at first; we were continually getting in one another’s way, 
and it took till nearly the end of the day to get everything 
just right and going smoothly. 

As the juice boils the impurities rise to the surface in a 
green scum. This is steadily skimmed off by the workmen. 
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As it continues to boil, the juice slowly flows around the 
ends of the bars in the bottom of the big, flat evaporator, 
much as water runs down a sluggish, crooked stream. As 
the juice flows it steadily reddens and thickens; and by the 
time it reaches the lower end of the cooking pan, if it has 
been properly managed, it is syrup. All the while more 
juice is flowing in and boiling as it comes down the evapor- 
ator. That is the way ribbon-cane is made. It looks simple, 
but there are obscure requirements; and to acquire the art 
takes many seasons of practice. 


Whether or not the odor of boiling juice had anything to 
do with it, about the time we began making, the first visitors 
began coming; and from then till we finished the place was 
seldom free from them. The first one was an old man of the 
neighborhood, an experienced syrup maker, come now 
mainly to see how we had things going, and to taste some 
of the new syrup. He looked about sagely, said little, of- 
fered one suggestion as to tension of the mill rollers; and 
after a while said he must be going. We were glad he had 
come, and told him to take a jug of juice home to his folks. 
He objected mildly, saying that the jug would be heavy; 
but we insisted, and he fastened a stout stick to the jug 
handle, hung it over his shoulder, and bending over to get 
a better balance on the load, went picking his way across 
the rough cane patch. 


A while after dinner two others came. They were squir- 
rel hunters who had been out all morning, tired and evident- 
ly hungry. They were not very sociable. They leaned their 
guns against a tree, sat down on a log, and began chewing 
cane. They must have chewed a level hour before filling 
up; cutting stalks in two, and chewing the sweet bottom 
ends, they didn’t bother to throw the unused tops back in 
the heap where they could be ground—left this little 
job for us, if we wanted it done. They stood around awhile 
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and finally, picking up four stalks of cane apiece, walked 
away. We were not sorry when they left. 


Many kinds of visitors come to cane grindings. Mostly 
they are always welcome. All. that is asked of visitors is 
sociability; that and a hearty willingness to assist in an 
emergency, such as loading a barrel of syrup on a wagon, 
or helping with a contrary team; and this not so much for 
the actual assistance as for the demonstration of sympathy. 
If a visitor comes around and doesn’t drink juice and carry 
away cane, it is felt that he is miffed about something, or 
isn’t feeling well; or, if he is a stranger, that he is ignorant. 

Visitors contribute to the festive spirit of the occasion. 
If a man can relate the news of the neighborhood in an in- 
teresting way, he is more than welcome. If he can talk in 
a humorous vein, or mimic some well known character, 
nothing short of a day’s visit will be satisfactory. If he can 
tell strange stuff, like having seen the Staked Plains or the 
San Jacinto battle-fieid, he is likewise doubly welcome. 


A certain man came to our mill once who no doubt knew 
a great deal about syrup making; but he felt important. He 
told us how they made syrup in South Texas and Louisiana. 
He explained how they used vacuum boilers, and how the 
boiling syrup was not hot enough to burn one’s hand. He 
described other marvels, such as slinging all the dampness 
out of freshly made sugar and firing the furnaces with 
bagasse—that was the name he used for mashes. He told us 
we ought to get a mill of more modern type; one with hor- 
izontal rollers, run with a gasoline engine. And especially, 
he told us, we ought to get a pipe and run the juice from 
the mill to the evaporator instead of toting it; and a pump 
to pump water out of the creek. However, those suggestions 
for improvement did not impress us strongly; they were too 
far away, somehow; besides, they involved money. 

Boys and girls would come often and enliven the place, 
shoving one another down the creek bank, and peeling cane 
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with their teeth. The girls liked to dip up boiling foam 
on little cane-peeling paddles, and lick it; and stand in the 
steam and sniff it and make exclamations about how sweet 
it smelled. Their visits were not long, and they often got 
in the way; but they went away leaving us feeling lighter. 


Odd-notioned fellows sometimes came about. One man 
from town, who knew nothing about cane, after drinking 
many cupfuls of juice, and smacking his lips, amd retasting 
it, and smelling it, asked questions as to the cost of produc- 
tion. Finally he declared he was going to try to perfect a 
process of preserving fresh juice, and selling it in summer 
as a cold drink. Another, from the North, viewing the 
waste mashes, was sure they could be used for making 
paper. Once in a while some fellow with a thin, sallow face 
would come and hang around the place all during syrup- 
making season. He would help about the work a little, if 
he wanted to. He always drank all the juice he could hold, 
and licked foam, and stuffed down roasted potatoes. He was 
welcome, perfectly welcome. We knew this kind of visitor, 
knew his purpose. He was a sufferer from malaria, prob- 
ably had been taking quinine all the summer for the fevers, 
and was now trying this sovereign remedy of lying around 
a cane mill. And, what is more, at the end of the treatment 
he usually came out as hearty as a buck. 


After the first day or so the newness of the work wore off 
and we settled down to it more soberly. Standing over an 
evaporator all day skimming syrup may have a saccharine 
sound, but it is none the less work; and sitting hunkered 
down feeding a mill gets old; and firing a furnace is hot 
work; and stripping cane wears one’s hands. And too, the 
warm, still days,coming after cool nights, are like an opiate; 
and this, doubled with buttermilk at dinner-time, makes 
dragging back to work no light effort. A fellow gets dirty, 
too; the syrup gets on his clothes—he can’t prevent it— 
and juice gets on them and dries. Altogether, the work 
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has its disagreeable side. Still it is not so hard as picking 
cotton or pulling corn; and when the cane makes well, there 
is more profit in it. And that is the main thing. 


Cane grinding is not like other work; always something 
is happening to break the monotony. We had not been 
running long this season before we began to be bothered 
with hogs. In running a bunch away from the mill one day 
one of us threw a hammer among them and accidently hit 
one in the head, killing him instantly. Well, here we were 
with a fat pig on hand and plenty of hot water; obviously 
there was but one thing to do. When we got him dressed it 
was closing time. Acting on the suggestion of some one, we 
raked the coals off the furnace grate, laid the shoat inside, 
and closed the door. Luck was with us exactly that night 
in the way of heat. Next morning when we opened the door 
our meat was roasted as brown as ever an old-time barbecue 
man could ask for. Another day a duck hunter came by from 
the lakes, cleaned several ducks, stuffed wild onions 
in them, and roasted them before the open fire. At dinner, 
we gnawed those duck bones as clean as dogs would have. It 
is not that we didn’t get enough to eat at home; it must 
have been standing in the steam, or the flavor the place 
imparted, somehow, that gave us such appetites. 


Men from around about and twenty miles out on the 
prairie came to buy syrup. Sometimes they came with a 
single jug; more often they brought kegs or barrels. One 
man brought a number of jugs, and insisted on having the 
syrup poured in boiling hot, and sealed instantly with wax, 
saying that syrup thus put up retained its flavor better. The 
price we asked was a dollar a gallon. And it was worth it 
Sandy Creek syrup is worth a dollar of any man’s money. 
We made it pure. We knew nothing of mixing sorghum, 
or making it thin for the sake of profit. It was clear: there 
were no rats about those new mill sites, no slovenly work; 
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all the most finicky could object to was a bee or yellow- 
jacket that sometimes dabbed in. 


When we had been working three days, we began to 
wonder how long it would take us to finish. By Thursday 
night, we thought that with good luck we could get through 
that week. From then on we tightened all slack and put 
on our best speed. Saturday we got out at daylight and 
worked all day without dinner. Our clothes, by this time, 
were as stiff as leather, and the mill mules had the hair 
worn off half their sides, where the off traces worked. 


A while before sundown we ran the last stalk of cane 
through the mill and told the team to “whoa”. Another 
hour, and the last bucket of juice was boiled out; and we 
began to cool down. The mules, sensing that we were done, 
were as glad to get away as we; and though they had been 
lazy at the mill of late, now they chewed the bits. As soon 
as the syrup was half-way cooled we loaded our plunder on 
the wagon. Then climbing in ourselves, with everything 
rattling and bumping, and the dog barking ahead, away we 
went. The work was over; the cane patch, lately the scene 
of so much merriment, was turned over to the hogs and 
cattle for the winter. 
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OLD MARGARET 


By Resecca W. SMITH 


OLp Margaret lives in my neighbor’s yard. 
Outside her door there is an iron pot 

To boil the washing, and a beaten path 

Runs from the back gate to her sagging step 
For scuffiing feet all hours of day and night. 
By eight o’clock she gets the clothes hung out, 
And then prowls round the alley to burn trash 
Or find her hens or borrow something small, 
But never far away from her own door. 

All day long visitors come straggling in: 

A coalman driving in the neighborhood 

Who humbly drops a dozen shining lumps 
Beside the pot before he shuffles in 
Respectfully, his knit cap in his hand; 

A strange white woman calling “Margaret” 
Outside the cabin, and not going in 

But handing in a bundle to be done. 

And once a week instead of going to school, 
Thirteen-year-old Leola learns to wash, 

Thin legs, high heels, and dancing every step. 
I wonder where old Margaret got that child. 


At dusk the graphophone is playing jazz 
Inside for half a dozen colored men 

Who laugh and make Leola shriek with glee. 
The old black woman never stays indoors 

But comes outside to watch a negro boy 


From somewhere chop her pile of kindling wood, 


Or listens for my neighbor’s telephone. 
Old Margaret is a midwife, and at night 
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Feet crunch along the gravel of the path 
While deep bass voices call her out of bed, 
Or Fords come to the alley gate and leave 
The engine running until she gets dressed. 


All day and night the world comes to her door. 
She takes its offerings and stirs her pot 

And hangs her washing out, or gets her hat 
And climbs into the Ford that chugs away, 
Leaving Leola and the graphophone. 

I wonder where Old Margaret got that child. 
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NIGHT FISHING 


By KenNETH C. KAUFMAN 


On CE, when I was a little kid, 
I went fishing with the men; 
I have forgotten all they did, 
So many years have passed since then. 


Only they woke me up one night 
When it was time to run the lines, 
And I remember the red fire light 
And the stars dancing through the pines, 


And how we walked down to the bank, 
And the dark water’s gleam, 

And how some one stripped off and sank 
Waist deep in the silent stream; 


A fish that made a sudden splash 
When he held the line up to the light, 
And how I saw its belly flash, 
A slender strip of silver white; 


The sleepy twittering of the birds, 
Roused by the light; the quiet tone 
When some one spoke a few low words— 

We felt so friendly and alone; 


And how the smoky lantern light 
Shone on our little ring of ground 

Like an island in the night, 

With flowing darkness all around. 
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OLD MEN 


By Kennetu C. KAuFMAN 


I like old men 
That sit around 
And chew tobacco 
And spit on the ground 


From dusty sidewalks 
In little towns, 
And talk about wars 
And the ups and downs 


Of legislatures 
And presidents, 

And the sins of prominent 
Residents. 


They talk till it’s time 
To close the stores, 
Then go home to supper 

And do up the chores 


And wind up the clock 
And put the cat out, 

And think up things 
To argue about. 


They rise with the chickens 
And hurry on 


With the milking and breakfast 


And then they are gone 
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To the general store 
To wait for the mail, 

And talk about crops 

And the evils that ail 


The neighborhood 
And the universe 
(Two places rapidly 
Growing worse). 


They talk till it’s time 
For dinner, and then 
They come back and do it 

All over again. 


I like old men 
With nothing to do 
But sit and whittle 
And talk and chew. 
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THREE POEMS BY NORMAN MACLEOD 


ANDREW DASBURG 
(Song for a Burning Bush ) 


an elevation for eyebrows. 

It means nothing if what goes for radical 
is conservative as hills 

or the legend that roots 

behind a mock of civilization 

or a barren land, 

liquid with sunlight upon a shield of gold. 
shadows of cubistic seeming 

cast overtones adobe 

sombre with the tale that is told 

in the heart of a people: 

An epitome of regional life 

more than a nation, less than soil. 


PHANTOMS FOR BLOODSUCKING 


from Santo Domingo painted naturally 

as gods, pueblos peddle pedigrees 

woven in blankets. 

and tubercular doctors dying of their own 
disease, and nymphomaniac women 

egging for appetites, all 

fading phantoms of human incompatibility 
(with a mandate of life) 

buy blankets for soul balm 

from the fountain of primitive youth. 
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TIRADE OF THE TRAIL 


fe ONQUISTADORES of tasseled caravans 
Leading your Spanish-plumed array 

Into interiors of southwestern mysteries, 

A negro went before you 

Tapering territories to a mythical known! 
Eight hundred men for beasts of burden 

And three hundred men to shoulder armour 
Are as nothing compared to these: 

Friars that martyred their own red blood 

For a white ideal. 
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ART IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Ora PHELPs BAKER 


é6y AM going to get along with- 

out an assistant next year, and 
if the work becomes too heavy I shall 
simply eliminate those children who 
are not particularly talented.” The 
remark was made by an instructor of 
art in one of the “best and most pro- 
gressive high schools of today”. It is 
no wonder that indignation was 
aroused in her listener. For the teach- 
er’s decision meant that many chil- 
dren in her school would be forbid- 
den to take art, probably because they 
could not draw accurately. It is like 
being forbidden to attend a concert 
because one cannot sing, or forbidden 
to read literature because one cannot 
write poetry. What right has any- 
one to judge whether a child is tal- 
ented or not? Rarely are two children 
talented in exactly the same way. One 
child may do excellent figure draw- 
ing and have little ability in compo- 
sition. Another excels in combining 
colors, but fails miserably in a letter- 
ing problem. How, then, can a 
teacher judge in whom lies talent, un- 
til the student has tried his hand at 
every phase of art? Even then she 
cannot be certain, for children often 
produce beautiful compositions after 
months of mediocre and even poor 
work. The story of the country lad 
who said that he did not know 
whether he could play the violin or 
not, because he had never tried, has 
more truth than humor in it. We 
really do not know what we can do 
until we try. The old saying, “genius 
will out”, may be true regarding 


genius, but it is not true regarding 
talent. An individual may have a re- 
markable talent and not even be 
aware of it. There are so many dis- 
tractions nowadays, that a talent can 
remain undiscovered throughout a 
lifetime. Even when it is discovered 
its owner often has so many obsta- 
cles to overcome in order to develop 
his talent, that too frequently it is 
left dormant. Yet one reads of fa- 
mous artists who began painting at 
fifty years of age. 

Besides, art is not for artists only, 
any more than music is for musicians 
only, or houses for carpenters only. 
Art knowledge is for everyone, and 
it cannot be dispensed with success- 
fully. Perhaps many of us think we 
are getting along very well without 
it: but we are probably mistaken. 
The time is at hand when culture is 
an essential to progress in any busi- 
ness or profession. And culture 
means something more than knowing 
one must not eat with his knife. 
Culture includes the ability to answer 
questions of taste for oneself. “What 
colors should be used together in the 
living room?” “Shall the enlarged 
portrait of grandmother (essential to 
the happiness of the family, accord- 
ing to the salesman) be hung in the 
living room, the dining room, or the 
attic?’ “What is the essential dif- 
ference between good art and bad 
art?” It is surprising how few so- 
called “cultured” people can answer 
these questions adequately. 

With plenty of money and a blank 
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wall space at home, they do not know 
what to buy. Unfortunately, too 
many are not conscious of this ig- 
norance. They know what they like 
and buy according to their taste, a 
situation which accounts for the 
atrocities called art displayed in many 
expensive homes. 

Taste can be developed. Training, 
beginning with fundamentals, with 
the acquisition of knowledge of what 
is good in art, will bring about an 
amazing improvement in taste. The 
things one thinks lovely now, as he 
develops, often come to seem insipid. 
A certain woman stopped before a 
picture in a gallery, and in a honeyed, 
pleased voice murmured, “Sweet!” 
Another woman paused in front of 
the same picture, and with a curl of 
the lips, as though she had toe much 
sugar in her tea, remarked, “Sweet!” 
But loss of the capacity to receive 
pleasure from poor art is compensat- 
ed many-fold by the greatly increased 
pleasure one learn$ to get from good 
art. 


Many of the wealthy have thought 
to settle the matter by enlisting the 
aid of paid professionals. But how 
can one be sure he is getting what he 
is paying for? There are quacks in 
other professions than medicine. 
Reputation is too often misleading, 
since social influence and money play 
a more important part than ability. 
One must remember, too, that the 
“professional” must please his client 
and not merely himself. 

If a man wants what is best in 
art he must know what is best. But it 
does not follow that in order to ac- 
quire such knowledge, one must be 
trained as the artist is trained. There- 
in lies the greatest error in modern 
education. The layman who merely 
wants to know how to appreciate art 
is put through the course planned for 
the creative artist—a most discourag- 


ing ordeal when he is not in the least 
creative himself, when his major in- 
terest is law, or business. But under 
our present educational system there 
is no other choice if he is to learn 
anything about art at all. 


The high school is supposed to of- 
fer a more or less general education: 
specialization is left to the college 
or university. That policy is splen- 
did where the college course ‘s a cer- 
tainty. But so many of our young 
people are denied the privilege of 
college that provision mus’ be made 
for them. This has been done to some 
extent. The commercial course turns 
out the individual prepared to earn 
his own living. Other courses are just 
as practical. But little provision is 
made in the high school for liberal 
culture. Many times the high school 
graduate forges ahead in his work 
until he is on an economic level with 
the college graduate. But he is handi- 
capped by his lack of cultural knowl- 
edge. Even the college graduate is 
often lacking in this respect. Where 
can such information be obtained ? At 
present, in the home, but only in the 
homes of the upper classes and of a 
few members of the middle classes. It 
is not fair that the brilliant boy or 
girl of humble parentage should be 
subjected to ridicule for lacking 
something which he has never had the 
opportunity to acquire. An art ap- 
preciation course in high school 
would solve the problem, but it must 
be compulsory in order to be effec- 
tive. Unfortunately, few boys or 
girls would elect it unless they were 
compelled to do so. 

Such a course should consist of 
practical as well as purely esthetic 
studies. The practical topics might 
include such things as color harmony, 
selection of clothes, principles of in- 
terior decoration, and some of the 
simpler rules of architectural design. 
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The zsthetic subjects should include 
a knowledge and appreciation of mas- 
ters and masterpieces in art, both old 
and modern, a study of the history of 
art, and, most important, a develop- 
ment of the student’s own taste. 

These are the essential points to 
be covered in such a course. The 
length of the course, its correlation 
with other subjects, the practical ap- 
plication of the knowledge required, 
and the methods of presentation are 
of course best worked out by each in- 
dividual instructor. 

For young people of unusual tal- 
ent, a slightly different course would 
be needed. Doubtless the question 
will be asked, How is the talented 
child to be selected when it is evident 
that talent is often dormant, unper- 
ceived, for years? Fortunately, the 
decision lies with no one save the 
child himself. Bring a student into 
contact with art, and he will solve his 
own problem. If he has a natural 
love of art, he is sure to excel in some 
phase of it. Let him work at it until 
he discovers the field for him or un- 
til he satisfies himself that he is not 
cut out to be an artist. 

Before we discuss the type of 
course to be given in high school for 
the student who desires to become an 
artist, it will be well to consider the 
weaknesses of our present-day courses 
in order to make plain the vital neces- 
sity of a drastic change. 

At present the art course in high 
school is planned to suit a group of 
students of widely varying interests. 
The student who has no ability what- 
ever and is taking art because he can 
get it in more conveniently than some 
other subject, works side by side with 
the student who is highly talented. 
The student without talent fails 
hopelessly in any creative work, but 
does average work in the stereotyped 
lessons, especially copying. The tal- 


ented child will of course do well in 
most types of work. The average 
teacher of art in the high school who 
wishes to obtain results that will 
make a good showing, naturally plans 
his work to avoid the majority of 
failures; and as a result, little cre- 
ative work is done in our present-day 
high schools. This makes it possible 
for a teacher with no creative ability 
himself, but with a degree from a 
university and a little art training, 
to make a success of teaching art in 
high school. The creative artist with 
no degree, regardless of the amount 
of his art training, is barred. 

The result is that real artist stu- 
dents are being graduated every year 
as stenographers, bookkeepers, em- 
bryo scientists, and in fact everything 
but artists. The only artists who sur- 
vive the high school course are those 
who possess great determination as 
well as talent and who are able to 
overcome the obstacles encountered 
in high school. This should not be 
the case. The young artist should re- 
ceive every encouragement in high 
school, rather than be forced to over- 
come obstacles. 

At a certain high school, in the 
course of three years, there were 
eighteen students who intended to be 
artists. Two were able to go to art 
school directly from high school and 
are true to their original purpose. A 
third was fortunate in getting a posi- 
tion making tooled-leather purses. 
The other fifteen have given up art. 
One is a hotel clerk; one is in a bank; 
six are doing miscellaneous office 
work; and seven are stenographers. 

What is to be done? Just as the 
high school now offers a course in 
stenography that prepares the stu- 
dent to earn his own living imme- 
diately after graduation, so too should 
the high school offer a course in art 
which would be complete enough and 
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practical enough to fit the student to 
earn his own living as an artist when 
he is graduated, if it is necessary for 
him to work at all. 


The thing to avoid is the necessity 
of the young artist’s doing some other 
work in order to secure funds to con- 
tinue his art. Too often, because he 
is not especially suited to the work he 
must do, he advances too slowly to 
do more than make a bare living, and 
never continues his art. 


This does not mean that every 
student who studies art in high school 
must be an accomplished artist when 
he is graduated. There are many po- 
sitions available in commercial art 
which can easily be filled by a young 
artist trained no more than it is pos- 
sible to train him in high school, 
without interfering with his general 
education in the least. A position of 
this kind does not pay very much at 
first, but advancement is likely to be 
rapid because the young artist is do- 
ing the thing that he can do best. 
The greatest advantage is that the 
young artist is kept in touch with art, 
and is constantly developing his nat- 
ural ability. 


Nothing is more detrimental to a 
talent than not using it. It is like the 
coin, lost in the lining of the purse, 
which becomes tarnished from disuse. 
In art, as in music and in athletics, 
constant application is essential for 
superior results. The proverb is true: 
genius depends a good deal on per- 
spiration. But that does not mean 
perspiration from ditch-digging or 
from pounding a typewriter. It is 
perspiration from art work and art 
work only that brings out genius in 
art. Therefore the student should be 
given the opportunity in high school 
to “sweat it out” to his heart’s con- 
tent, unhampered by local lack of en- 
lightenment, inadequate equipment, 
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limited materials, or lack of freedom 
to express himself. 


The nature of the course itself will 
depend upon the needs of the pupil, 
A teacher is as likely to have twenty 
pupils all studying commercial art, 
as he is to have ten or twenty with 
each one studying something differ- 
ent, from pen-and-ink lettering to 
painting in oil. The ideal instructor 
is the one who is versatile enough to 
fulfill all the needs of his students, 
In the large high schools, where sev- 
eral art instructors are necessary, the 
problem is not at all baffling. In the 
smaller high schools, where there are 
fewer pupils, the possibility of having 
to teach many different phases is not 
very great. Nevertheless, the success 
of the plan is so dependent upon the 
instructor that an article of this na- 
ture would be incomplete without a 
thorough discussion of his essential 
qualifications and the means of ob- 
taining him for high school work. 


He must be not only a man of ver- 
satile abilities, but also a real artist. 
That does not mean famous artist, 
or even a local prize-winner. There 
are many artists in art schools and 
in commercial positions who are not 
known, but whose ability is equal to 
that of prize-winners. To be a real 
artist, one must know the thrill of 
creating a thing of beauty, must have 
in him a devotion to art as a ruling 
factor in his life, must be sensitive to 
beauty in all things. Such a person- 
ality is an inspiration to the young 
artist ; and such a teacher understands 
his pupils—knows when to aid 
them, when to let them work by 
themselves, and when to let them ob- 
serve. The weakness of a great many 
of our art instructors at present is the 
lack of such understanding. Too 
much emphasis is placed upon aiding 
the pupils directly, and too little em- 
phasis on knowing when to allow the 
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pupil to work by himself, and when 
to paint and let him observe. Many 
instructors are afraid to let the pu- 
pils work by themselves lest they (the 
instructors) be accused of shirking. 
Therefore they forget, or overlook, 
the fact that too much attention to a 
student stunts his creative ability, 
robs him of his courage to express 
himself freely, and makes him de- 
pendent upon the teacher in many 
matters that he should decide for 
himself. Last, but certainly not least, 
is the practice of painting in the pres- 
ence of the pupils—not the painting 
that is sometimes done by the in- 
structor on the student’s own study, 
but rather the actual painting of a 
picture that the instructor, as an 
artist, is doing himself, whether it is 
along the line of work the students 
are doing or not. Things can be 
learned from watching an artist paint 
that can be acquired in no other way. 
The experience of watching a picture 
develop under the skillful touch of 
an artist teaches the student that sub- 
tle something which is otherwise dif- 
ficult to grasp. This fact has been 
known and this method of teaching 
has been used often in special art 
schools, but it has not been tried in 
high schools. One has but to picture 
the expression of mingled astonish- 
ment and rebuke on the face of the 
high school principal who should 
stroll into an art class and find the 
instructor painting a picture for him- 
self, in order to understand why this 
methoc has not been used in high 
school heretofore. It is doubtful if 
any high school has a written law 
stating, “Thou shalt not do painting 
for thyself doing school hours,” but 
the retort, “If you are doing your 
work as you should, you will have 
no time to paint for yourself,” is far 
more effective, even though it is not 
true. 


If it is true, then how did Benja- 
min West manage to produce so 
many beautiful paintings and yet 
turn out such pupils as Gilbert Stu- 
art, Samuel F. B. Morse, and 
Charles Robert Testlee? Thomas 
Sully was “given suggestions and per- 
mitted to watch Gilbert Stuart 
paint”. William Merrit Chase, 
known as the “Great Teacher of the 
East”, and Frank Duveneck, “The 
Great Teacher of the West’, if one 
remembers the many pictures they 
produced as well as the artists de- 
veloped through their instruction, 
serve as conclusive proof that the pol- 
icy “Paint while you teach” is an 
extremely successful one. 


The question probably has never 
come up before in connection with 
high school work. One of the reasons 
is that the high school art instructor 
of today is often not a creative artist 
and has little desire to paint in school 
or anywhere else. The creative artist 
who accidentally gets into high school 
teaching does not stay long, because 
he does not get a chance to do creative 
work himself, and fears the penalty 
of becoming stale. The same is true 
of the teacher that is true of the stu- 
dent: talent deteriorates when it is 
not used. If you wish to attract the 
creative artist to the high school art 
room, give him absolute freedom in 
his department to teach and paint 
when and how he thinks best. 

The faults of our present plan 
have been pointed out and some 
remedies suggested. To understand 
the result of these combined sugges- 
tions, let us look into the art room 
of the model school of the future. 
We see an immense room, completely 
equipped with individual lockers, 
cupboards, sinks, massive tables, 
easels, and everything for painting, 
crafts, sculpture, etc. Several students 
are busily at work, some at tables, 
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some at easels, one at a window 
sketching the view. The spirit of the 
place makes us long to get hold of 
the long-handled paint brushes and 
paint too. In another part of the 
room the instructor is painting. 
Grouped about him are several stu- 
dents watching. As we observe him 
the instructor is interrupted by a 
student who needs help in his work. 
For a short time the painting is de- 
serted. The students go back to their 
various tasks. The instructor walks 
about the room inspecting the work 
of the students, offering a suggestion 
here, commenting favorably there, 
and at length returns to his painting. 
There is no formal classwork. Occa- 
sionally the instructor discusses cer- 
tain fundamentals, such as value, or 
color, but routine work is not carried 
on. Freedom is the outstanding note, 
freedom for teacher and pupils alike. 


We have viewed the entire subject 
of art in the high school. We are 
agreed that there should be two sepa- 
rate but related courses, one a com- 
pulsory course for everyone, includ- 
ing the artist—a course consisting of 
knowledge that should be shared by 
everyone, and an appreciation that 
should be denied no one. The other 
should be a practical course which 
turns out artists and thus reduces to 
a large extent the number of misfit 
tragedies for which the high school 
is at present responsible. The first 
course can be taught very successfully 
by anyone who wishes to prepare for 
it. The second can be taught success- 
fully only by the creative artist. 


Good taste and an understanding 
and appreciation of art have become 
so essential in the modern business 
and professional worlds, that he who 
lacks them is at a decided disadvan- 
tage. The compulsory art course in 
high school will provide a means of 
lessening this disadvantage, and will 
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tend to put the student who comes 
from the home of moderate means on 
the same level in that respect with 
the student from the wealthy home 
where he is surrounded by such cul- 
ture. The age of specialization has 
brought about such keen competition, 
especially in the art world, that the 
extent of the individual’s success de- 
pends greatly upon the start he gets, 
Early and constant application is es- 
sential to bring about the highest de- 
gree of development. The course for 
the artist, with the creative artist as 
a teacher giving expert attention to 
the individual needs of the students, 
provides the right start and gives 
the student that opportunity for con- 
stant application which is now lack- 
ing. 

The chief cause for hesitation in 
making this change in high schools 
will probably be the cost. It will in- 
deed require money, but not nearly 
so much as was needed a few years 
back to transform the classroom into 
an office for the commercial course, 
with its necessary typewriters, filing 
cases, etc.; and, too, such art courses 
will be less expensive than the indi- 
vidual gas stoves which were required 
when Home Economics was put into 
the high schools as a regular course. 


Those who as members of school 
boards, or as principals of high 
schools, have power and responsibility 
in directing the course of the lives of 
our young people, must certainly 
realize this new need. It is within 
their power to meet it, and when they 
do, they will give the young people 
in the high school an opportunity 
never available before. To them will 
be due the praise for the progress in 
art which is bound to result when art 
understanding and appreciation tri- 
umph over art ignorance and the 
high school trains talented students 
to be artists, not misfits. 
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